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CHAPTER. ONE 


GREAT NEWS FROM AMSTERDAM 


but not cold.enough to keep the children within doors. 

Up and down, over the frozen canals they skated, here, 
there, and everywhere, like flying bright-colored birds. 
There were little boys and girls, big boys and girls, fat rosy- 
cheeked boys and girls, thin, peaked-faced boys and girls; 
some racing breathlessly to market on mysterious errands, 
for this was the day before the festival of St. Niklaas; others, 
their work done, stopping now and then before the stalls 
along the canal banks, to drink out of sticky cups, hot milk 
boiled with aniseed, or eat with their fingers little round 
poffertjes,* buttered and sugared to taste. 

In the crowd there was one, a little peasant girl, who 
skated so rapidly that she seemed to have wings on her 
feet. She was dressed in the costume of the people of Vol- 
endam, a little fishing village, not many leagues from Am- 
sterdam, set low back of its dikes beside the Zuider Zee. 
Her wide blue woolen skirt was bordered with black and 
her trim bodice was finished at the neck with a snowy ker- 
chief. Her stiffly starched white cap had flaps on either 


T WAS winter time in Holland and it was very cold, 


*batter cakes 


side which turned back from her face and stood out like 
white wings. Instead of the clumsy homemade skates of 
the other. village children, however, she wore, strapped to 
her stout leather boots, a pair of glittering silver ones, for 
this was little Katrina Rijs. In the spring of the year, the 
great artist, Mynheer de Groot, had given them to her as 
a prize for having grown the finest tulips in the village. 

How the people gawked and stared as Katrina darted 
by, for trailing at her heels was a great snow white gander 
with a tiny pair of double runner skates attached to his 
funny webbed feet. Indeed, it was a curious sight to see 
a skating gander, but few there were in the country who 
had not heard of the famous bird and the blue-eyed lass. 
Even now, as Katrina went skimming over the glassy sur- 
face of the canal, two buxom lassies stopped to watch her, 
and one remarked to the other, “Did you hear, Cornelia, 
that Katrina’s gander saved the life of the Mayor of Am- 
sterdam when he stepped into a hole in the ice?” 

“Ay, tis so. He is a clever one,” the girl Cornelia made 
answer, as she turned to bargain with an old vrouw for 
some sweets. 

A little further along the canal, within sight of a quaint 
green cottage with a steep red roof, Katrina came to a sud- 
den halt and, kneeling down upon the ice, removed her 
own skates and those of her Goosie Gander. Then, with 
her pet following close at her heels, she hastened into the 
cottage. 

“Ah, Bright-eyes, close the door quickly,” said Vrouw 
Rijs, a solid, fresh-faced woman, as her daughter rushed 
laughingly into the low-ceilinged room, where she was at 
work, “It’s cold enough to chill one’s bones through and 
through.” 

“How the fire sings,” Katrina said, as she crossed the 
room to the blazing peat fire and held up her hands to the 
warmth of the flames. 

“Do you not recall the old saying, lassie,” replied Vrouw 
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Rijs, as she moulded a bit of cheese to her liking and set 
it upon the table, “ ‘there is no fuel more entertaining than 
wet wood and frozen peat—the wood sings and the peat 
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listens.’ ’ 

“Sure enough,” Katrina laughed, poking at the fire 
with a pair of heavy tongs. The roses in her cheeks were 
nearly as red as the flames. “Oh, but we have had fun!” 
she said, leaning over to pat the smooth feathered back 
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of her gander. “Jan came out to play with us, too. He 
made a snow ball as big and round as the moon, it seemed. 
Antje and Mayke and Pieter Dirk helped us. Then Frits 
and Klaas and Johannes came out and we all raced to Edam. 
It was Jan who reached there first, bought a pipe and skated 
safely home with it. Frits caught Pieter and knocked his 
pipe from his hand. Pieter was sulky because Jan won 
the race.” 

“And who brought back the cakes from Edam, daughter?” 

“T, mother. Antje nearly caught me, but she stumbled 
on a broken twig, and I ran away from her. Oh, but I am 
hungry!” 

“Supper is ready. The father has gone to the stable to 
feed the cows. He will soon return. But tell me, little 
Bright-eyes, was St. Niklaas about the streets tonight?” 

“T did not see him, mother. Still,’ she added roguishly, 
“after supper I shall put my k/omp* on the hearth in case 
he does come. And there shall be a k/omp for you, Goosie 
Gander,” she added as her gander disappeared back of the 
cheese press—his own special corner. 

Then in the midst of their chatter came a heavy thump, 
thump at the door. 

Without looking up from the big kettle.of soup that she 
was stirring, Vrouw Rijs said, “Tut, tut, child, run and 
open the door for the father, for while we have chatted 
we have kept him waiting. Have a care,” she cautioned her 
daughter, who flew instantly to the door. “Do not open 
it wide!” 

Katrina unlatched the door, opening it just wide enough 
for her father to enter, but, even so, a gust of cold air came 
blustering into the room and made the rape-seed oil lamp 
on the table wink and blink. 

“Quick, father, quick!” Katrina called gaily. Then she 
drew back in surprise. “It is not the father, mother. It is a 
strange man at the door, and he is carrying a great bundle.” 


*wooden shoe 


Vrouw Rijs stopped short her stirring, and_ herself 
hastened to the door. “Bless me, bring him in, poor man! 
He has lost his way, no doubt, and the fire will feel good 
to him for awhile.” 

“Oh, mother, mother, I know now. ’Tis Jacob, who 
brought Mejuffrouw van Dyne, the Mayor’s daughter, to 
see us when we were staying at the Inn in Amsterdam. Is 
it not so?” she questioned, turning inquiringly to the stolid, 
broad-beamed Dutchman who stood in the doorway. 

“Yes, I am Jacob,” the man replied. “I come to you 
with a message from the Mayor of Amsterdam.” 

“A message from the Mayor!” both Katrina and her 
mother echoed in surprise. Then Vrouw Rijs hastened to 
add, “‘Alack, we forget ourselves. Come in, my good man, 
and while you talk I will warm a bowl of soup for you.” 

Jacob was thankful, indeed, to stand before the blazing 
fire, for he had skated that afternoon all the way from 
Amsterdam in the bitter cold. 

“Run, run, Katrina, and call to the father,’ Vrouw 
Rijs bade her daughter, and she herself bustled about get- 
ting food for the man. 

Katrina found her father at his workbench in the stable. 
He was busy scouring and polishing the family k/ompen. 

“Come quickly, father!’ she cried out to him. “The 
Mayor of Amsterdam has sent us a message.” 

Baas Rijs looked up at his daughter in surprise, and, as 
Katrina and her mother had done before him, he exclaimed, 
“A message from the Mayor of Amsterdam!” 

Dropping upon his bench the k/omp on which he had 
been working, Baas Rijs followed his daughter into the 
cottage. So big and brawny was he that he seemed to fill 
the little room when he strode into it. 

‘“Halloo, man!” he said. “What is it you have come 
to tell us?’ Then Baas Rijs drew his pipe from the pocket 
of his trousers and set to smoking furiously, for no Volendamer 
could long be without his tobacco. 
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It was a letter Jacob delivered to them, instead of a 
spoken message. Poor Vrouw Rijs was flustered. “Come, 
Katrina, can you read it? These eyes of mine know not 
the meaning of all these grand words,” she said, raising 
her brows at the many quirks and flourishes on the page. 

Eagerly Katrina took the letter into her own hand, 
and, bending her flaxen head close to the lamp, that she 
might see better, she read aloud the words written in it. 
“Mother—father, do you hear?” she exclaimed, as she 
returned the letter to her mother. “The great Mynheer 
—he wants me to come to Amsterdam and live with his 
daughter, Greta, for she has no mother and is often lonely. 
And—oh, mother, what is it?” she ended in a little wail. 

Vrouw Rijs’ eyes were flooded with tears. “He wants 
to take my baby from me. No, oh, no!” she sobbed, throw- 
ing her white apron over her head, lest they all see her tears. 

“No, no, mother, don’t cry,” pleaded Katrina, who had 
never before seen her mother burst into tears. “I will not 


go.” 
There on the hearth the pot of soup was boiling and 


bubbling calmly and contentedly, as if the world had not 
suddenly turned topsy-turvy for Vrouw Rijs. With a little 
sigh, the good vrouw drew the pot from the fire and, tak- 
ing from the mantel a large blue and white bowl of old 
Delft, she ladled into it some of the steaming soup. But 
all the while she was thinking, not of Jacob or his soup, 
but of how cold and drear the house would be with Katrina 
away and her man out upon the sea in his fishing boat. 

For a minute or two there was silence in the low-ceil- 
inged room. Then suddenly there came a loud, “Honk! 
Honk!” as Goosie Gander came out from under the cheese 
press where he had been sleeping soundly. Crossing the 
room he planted himself directly in front of Vrouw Rijs 
and repeated his words loudly—insistently, “Honk! Honk!” 

“Why, Goosie Gander,” scolded Katrina, “that is no 
way to talk.” 
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For once, however, Goosie Gander paid not the slightest 
heed to the words of his mistress. He merely repeated all 
over again—more earnestly than ever perhaps—what he 
had first said. 

“Ah, little Katrina, he came out to scold me. Did you 
not hear him shout at me, ‘Shame! Shame!’ Here, Jacob, 
eat this soup, then go to your master and tell him that 
Katrina will come on the New Year, as he wishes.” 

“No, no!” Katrina protested. 

“S-s-t, child!’ Vrouw Rijs interrupted. “You must go 
to live with Greta and learn to be a great lady. Is it not 
so, father?’ and Vrouw Rijs brushed the last remaining 
tear from her eyes with a corner of her apron. 

Baas Rijs nodded his head solemnly in approval. There 
were no tears in his eyes, tco accustomed to hardships was 
he, but there was a big one in his heart, for he, too, knew 
well enough that the long winter evenings, when he was 
home from his fishing cruises, would be lonely without 
Katrina. 

Then Jacob, made comfortably warm—outwardly by 
the blazing fire, inwardly by the enormous bowl of soup 
the good vrouw had given him—went his way, first telling 
Baas Rijs that the bundle he had left upon the hearth con- 
tained gifts for the family. 

In an instant Katrina was down on her knees, untying 
the big bundle. “See, mother, it is a coat—so soft and 
warm—for me to wear when I travel to Amsterdam. And 
here is a box for you, mother. Open it!” 

Vrouw Rijs, as excited as her daughter, took the small 
box into her own hand, and, pressing a little spring on the 
cover of it, released the lid. 

“Holy St. Bavon!” the good vrouw whispered beneath 
her breath. 

“What is it, Trinetje?”’ Baas Rijs asked his wife, com- 
ing close to her and peering over her shoulder. 

“Look, look!’ Vrouw Rijs replied, as she carefully took 
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a long string of beautiful coral beads from the box and held 
them up to the flickering light. 

For Baas Rijs there were several pairs of woolen socks, 
to keep his feet warm during the long winter cruises, and 
a gold watch, the like of which the astonished man had 
never so much as expected to hold in his hand. Even Goosie 
Gander, who, indeed, was the one most responsible for all 
that was happening this night, was not forgotten. There 
was a bag of fine cracked corn for him. 

Sniff, Sniff! There was the smell of something burn- 
ing. Katrina raced to the stove and dragged off the heavy 
kettle. 

“Alackaday!” cried Vrouw Rijs. ‘We stand here gap- 
ing at fine things while our supper burns before our very 
noses. Come, both of you! Sit down at the table!” 

The three of them gathered around the supper table. 
There was soup with meat balls in it, potatoes, black bread 
and cheese, and, as-it was the night before St. Niklaas day, 
a dish of boiled chestnuts, steaming hot, to be eaten with 
butter and salt. The family ate their food in silence. 

After supper, as she was helping her mother wash and 
wipe the dishes, Katrina asked suddenly, “What will Jan 
say when I tell him that I am going to Amsterdam?” 

Vrouw Rijs sighed, “He will miss you sorely, poor lad. 
But there now, you must fly to bed, sweetheart, for Jan 
has promised to breakfast with us. You must be up early 
in the morning. Better put one of your k/ompen on the 
hearth for the lad. Who knows, the good St. Niklaas may 
come after all.” 

With a little rocket of laughter, Katrina ran and brought, 
not her own, but one of her father’s big wooden shoes and set 
it upon the hearth close beside her own. “The father’s 
klompen will hold more sugar plums than mine,” she said, 
as she filled both shoes with a wisp of straw and a lump 
of sugar for the good saint’s horse. Then, turning a wist- 
ful face to her mother, she added, “I am sorry that Pieter 
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would not ask Jan to the Inn for dinner tomorrow. Mayke, 
Antje, Frits and Klaas are going to be there. Pieter does 
not like Jan. He is not always kind to him, mother. Some- 
times he makes fun of his ragged clothes.” 

Vrouw Rijs smiled. ‘There now, don’t fret. In time 
Pieter will learn that ragged clothes sometimes cover up 
as good a heart as fine ones.’ 

Pieter’s father was the richest man in the little fishing 
village. He was the landlord of the one hotel of which the 
town boasted. To Pieter’s father’s hotel, the artists swarmed, 
to stay for months at a time, while they painted pictures 
of the fishing fleet, or of the quaint row of brightly painted 
houses which squatted along the banks of the dike, or some- 
times of the village children themselves. 

“Never mind, Little One,” Vrouw Rijs said. “Jan will 
be with us in the morning. See, I have baked a great loaf 
of raisin bread and filled it with currants and citron.” 

“You are a good mother,” Katrina said, and, planting 
a kiss upon the vrouw’s still blooming cheek, she betook 
herself off to her curtained bed. 

“Goodnight, daughter,” the father called. 

“Goodnight, father,” came Katrina’s reply through the 
curtains. 

Then there was silence in the little cottage by the dike. 
For once Baas Rijs let the ashes whiten in his pipe, and, 
like his good vrouw, whose usually restless knitting needles 
lay idly in her lap, fell to thinking of the nights to come 
when there would be no goodnight calls from Katrina. 








CHAPTER TWO 


KATRINA MAKES A DISCOVERY 


r NHE next day Katrina was up before daybreak. 


As soon as she was dressed she built a fire in the 

stove. Then she rubbed up the pots and pans and 
set the kettle to boil. From the rafter she took down a 
string of smoked herring and set about preparing the 
breakfast. Though Katrina was only thirteen, she was as 
excellent a housekeeper as her mother. 

As she knelt down upon the hearth, Katrina saw that 
her &lomp and the ones she had left there for Jan and Goosie 
Gander were full to overflowing with mysterious packages. 
Though curious, indeed, to see what the good saint had 
brought her, she did not touch a thing. It would be far 
more fun, she thought, to wait and unwrap the bundles 
when Jan was there, too. 

Filled with excitement over the prospect of a real cele- 
bration of St. Niklaas day, Jan Jansen had risen from his 
bed even earlier than Katrina. 

As he dressed himself, he moved quietly about the stuffy 
cabin of his father’s turfboat, for he had been forbidden 
to go to Katrina’s house for breakfast. To the elder Jan- 
sen all this celebrating of St. Niklaas day was idle foolish- 
ness. But Jan, who in his way was as stubborn as his father, 
had promised Katrina that he would take breakfast with 
her and he had no intention of heeding his father’s words. 

Having dressed himself, Jan drew out from under the 
pillow of his bed a square package. This he tucked securely 
under his arm and crept stealthily across the tiny room 
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and up the ladder to the deck above. Full well did Jan 
know that upon his return that night he would be given a 
sound beating. 

Pulling his wide-crowned, brimless hat low over his 
ears to keep off the cold, Jan went quickly along the dike 
toward the village. With his broad shoulders and shock 
of tow colored hair he was a likely looking lad. 

At last he came in sight of the cottage where Katrina 
lived. A little circle of smoke was issuing from its tall chim- 
ney and he knew that the family within had arisen. As 
he clambered down the side of the dike, there was an eager, 
happy light in his eyes, for this was St. Niklaas Day, and 
he was carrying to Katrina a gift of his own making—a 
picture that he had painted of her gander. 

For Jan wanted to’be an artist and a great secret the lad 
had kept it. It all happened, too, because of the big heart 
of Mynheer de Groot, the famous artist who had lived long 
in Volendam and who had given Katrina her skates. He 
it was who came upon Jan unexpectedly, one day, as the 
boy was bending earnestly over a scrap of paper, painting 
it boldly with bits of colors that he had found in the waste 
barrels at the back door of Pieter’s father’s Inn. How quick 
the great Mynheer was to discover that Jan had hidden 
away within him the wonderful gift of making pictures! 

As for Jan, he would have crumpled up the paper and 
run away, had not Mynheer de Groot suddenly knelt down 
beside him and taking from his hand the worn brush that 
he had been using, set about correcting the many mistakes 
he had made. 

After that, it was more than once that Jan had found 
the artist at his elbow. At first he had been afraid of the 
great man, but after a while he began to look forward to 
meeting him. 

For once the stubbornness of Jan’s nature did him a 
good turn. He worked and labored with an ardor that he 
himself could hardly understand. His great desire was that 
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some day he could take to Katrina a picture of his own 
making. 

So he had worked in secret, lest Katrina discover that 
he was making a picture of Goosie Gander. At last he had 
finished it, and now it was St. Niklaas day and he was stand- 
ing with it before the door of her cottage, waiting to take 
it in to her. But then suddenly Jan was overcome with a 
dread that, after all, Katrina and Vrouw Rijs and her man 
would laugh at his picture. 

Stupid Jan! He bent over and buried deep in the soft 
snow the picture over which he had worked so hard. After 
having hidden it, though, he felt not a whit happier, for 
now he had come empty-handed to Katrina. However, it 
was too late to change his mind, for there was Katrina at 
the door. She had spied him through the shutters. > 

“Be brisk, Jan, for the good St. Niklaas has been here!” 
she called gaily to him. 

Jan took off his heavy k/ompen and set them on their 
sides on the doorstep so that the snow would not fall into 
them. Then he went into the cottage. 

“Bless me, Jan, you are blue with the cold. Did you 
wait up all night for the good saint?” Vrouw Rijs said to 
Jan, as she turned away from her breakfast dishes. 

Jan laughed happily. ‘No, but I stole away early while 
it was still dark. Br-r, but it was cold!’ and Jan rubbed 
his hands together vigorously. 

Then Goosie Gander came forth from his corner to greet 
Jan with a “Honk! Honk!” | 

Upon seeing Goosie Gander, Jan knelt down upon the 
floor and patted his smooth feathered back. He and Goosie 
Gander were steadfast friends. 

“See, Jan,” Katrina called as she ran over to the hearth, 
“T set the good father’s k/omp on the hearth for you. Per- 
haps, if you look in it, you will find some chocolate letters 
and marsepyn.’* 


*candy made of ground almonds 
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In the twinkling of an eye, Jan, too, was upon his knees 
beside Katrina. ‘‘Whew!” he cried excitedly. “Mittens 
and socks! Cookies and marsepyn!” he added, as he drew 
from the k/omp the letter J made of pastry with a delicious 
filling of almonds. 

“And I have a new cap,’ Katrina exclaimed, as she 
opened a package. ““The good St. Niklaas must have known 
that I would need it when I go next week to Amsterdam.” 

“You are going again to Amsterdam?” Jan asked in 
surprise. 

“Oh, Jan, I have not yet told you. On the New Year 
I am going to Amsterdam to live with Mejuffrouw Van 
Dyne, and learn to be a great lady. Is it not so, mother?” 

““Alackaday, it is so, but we must not weep, Jan. She 
will come home often to see us.” 

The marsepyn that Jan was eating seemed suddenly to 
have grown very bitter. He set it upon the floor beside 
his klomp, then he sat staring stupidly into the fire. Katrina 
was going away! Katrina was going away! The thought 
went racing through his mind again and again. 

Katrina, not understanding Jan’s silence, was a little 
hurt that he did not ask her more of her plans, but at her 
delight in finding a huge ¢aai-taai in her klomp she thought 
no more about it. The /aai-taai is a kind of cake made only 
for St. Niklaas day. It is cut and baked in the shape of 
a big figure. Jan found one in his klomp, too. 

While they were still playing on the hearth with their 
new gifts, Baas Rijs returned from the stable where he had 
gone to care for the cows. Vrouw Rijs then called them 
all to breakfast. 

“There, Jan, you sit next to the father. No, I haven’t 
forgotten’ you, Goosie Gander,’ she added, as Goosie 
Gander went waddling about the room in search of his 
rations. “Here’s your fine cracked corn. And a proud 
old gander you should be, eating corn sent by the Mayor 
of Amsterdam, himself.” 
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After breakfast the two children helped Vrouw Rijs 
wash and dry the dishes. Then, at her bidding, they got 
their skates and, with Goosie Gander, went out upon the 
canal and joined the other village children in a game of tag. 

Goosie Gander, too, took part in the game, Jan strap- 
ping to the web feet the little pair of skates. Frits was 
“Tt.” Away they all went, dodging him just in the nick 
of time. Then Antje stumbled, and Frits tagged her, and 
himself was off like a flash. But, suddenly, in the midst 
of their fun, came the hoarse and hideous squeaking of a 
pair of wooden skates. 

Jan was the first to see who it was, striding toward them 
at a great rate. It was his father, with the look upon his 
face that Jan knew so well. There was no time to call 
goodbye to Katrina. Surely, there was trouble brewing 
for him. Without a word, Jan turned and fled down the 
canal, the silver buttons on his short jacket flashing in the 
sunshine. 

“Hi! Hil’ shouted the man angrily, racing after the 
boy, but the older legs were not so swift as the younger 
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ones and Jan was out of sight, around a bend of the canal, 
before his father had covered half that distance. 

At first, the other village children had stared curiously 
at the man, and then, because they had learned that it was 
wisest to keep out of the path of Schipper Jansen, they 
scampered away to their homes. Even Katrina, who was 
afraid of the surly man, skated back to the cottage, with 
Goosie Gander trailing at her heels. Little did she guess 
that it was because Jan had breakfasted at her home that 
the man was pursuing him. “Idle foolishness, all this cele- 
brating!” was what Schipper Jansen had said to his son. 

Taking off her skates and swinging them over her 
shoulder, Katrina called to her Goosie Gander and with 
him she clambered up the bank of the canal and slid down 
the other side. As she did so, her foot kicked up a fine 
shower of snow and uncovered a piece of coarse brown 
paper. She stooped to see what it was. With her mittened 
hand she dug away the snow, and there she found the 
package that Jan had buried only a few hours before. 
Katrina looked it all over carefully, wondering the while 
how it came to be there by the doorstep of her cottage. 
Then suddenly she saw her own name scrawled across one 
corner of it. : 

“Why, Goosie Gander, old St. Niklaas must have 
dropped it in his hurry. Let us go in and see what it can be.” 

Vrouw Rijs was busy at her spinning wheel when Ka- 
trina and Goosie Gander entered the cottage. 

“Mother,” Katrina said, for a moment forgetting the 
angry man who had frightened Jan away, “see what I 
stumbled across in the snow. It has my name upon it.” 

“Perhaps Jacob dropped it in the night,’ Vrouw Rijs 
suggested, looking up from her work. 

Katrina untied the string and pulled off the paper. 
Then she uttered a little cry of surprise and joy. “It’s a 
picture of Goosie Gander, painted upon white canvas. 
Where did it come from?” 
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Vrouw Rijs left her spinning wheel and went to look 
with her own eyes at the picture. She took it into her hands 
and studied it carefully. “‘’Tis a fine picture of Goosie 
Gander,” she said at length. Then, as she was about to 
return it to Katrina, something caught her eye. “Bless 
my soul! ’Tis Jan who made it. See! In the corner is 
his name. What a lad!’ 

“Jan made it!’ Katrina exclaimed in surprise. “Jan 
an artist! Oh, mother, it is beautiful! But why did not 
Jan tell me about it, and how did it come to be in the snow?” 

“Mayhap the lad brought it to you this morning as a 
gift, then was afraid it was not good enough. But it is well 
done,” she added, as she settled herself again before her 
spinning wheel. 

“Hist! Goosie Gander, come here!’ Katrina called to 
her pet, who had found himself a warm spot before the 
peat fire. “You ought to be the proudest gander in all 
Holland, every one making such a fuss about you.” 

“Honk! Honk!” responded Goosie Gander, quickly, as 
if he were trying to express his appreciation of all that was 
being done for him. Then he waddled over to Katrina, 
and, gazing at his portrait, he cried loudly, “Honk! Honk!’, 
which surely meant that he was in every way pleased with it. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


NEW FACES AND STRANGE PLACES 


was at hand. In the little red-roofed cottage by 

the dike there was a great deal of excitement, for 
Katrina was going that afternoon to Amsterdam. She 
was going all alone for Mynheer Van Dyne had written 
that he and his daughter Greta would meet her at the sta- 
tion in Amsterdam. 

Throughout the morning the neighbors streamed in to 
cry, “Happy New Year!” and to speed Katrina on her way 
with good wishes. Poor Vrouw Rijs was laughing and cry- 
ing, both at the same time, and Baas Rijs was smoking 
faster and more furiously than ever. Katrina was too ex- 
cited to know what she was doing. She had fed Goosie 
Gander and told him to be good during her absence; and 
she had at least four times bidden Jan to watch over her 
pet whom she was leaving in his charge. 

Jan, in his turn, had little to say. Upon coming into 
the cottage he had seen the picture that he had painted of 
Goosie Gander looking down from the mantel piece at all 
the villagers. Pieter Dirk, who knew that Jan had painted 
the picture—for Katrina had proudly told him so—made 
fun of him and laughingly called him a great artist. Had 
they been out-of-doors, Jan would have punished Pieter 
for his words, but the eyes of Vrouw Rijs and Katrina were 
continually upon him, so he could only give him a hidden 
dig in the ribs. 


Ona: had come and gone and the New Year 
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At last came the hour for Katrina’s departure. As it 
was cold, Katrina put on the beautiful coat that the Mayor 
had sent her and buttoned it close about her. Then she 
set out for the station, with Baas Rijs, himself buttoned 
to the chin, on one side of her, and on the other Vrouw 
Rijs, looking more portly than ever in her numerous pet- 
ticoats and great shawl. A long line of village children 
followed close behind them. 

As soon as Katrina had settled herself comfortably in 
the tram that was to carry her away to Amsterdam, she 
searched the crowd of waving, shouting children for Jan’s 
face. There was Jannetje and Joost shouting for her to 
come home soon. There was little Diederik throwing kisses 
to her. There was old Uncle Adriaan, who had come all 
the way from Hoorn, waving his cap at her. Even Goosie 
Gander was there, bobbing his head up and down and honk- 
ing loudly. But nowhere was Jan. And Katrina was dis- 
appointed, not understanding that Jan could not bear to 
see the one comrade he had in the world go away. 

Then, in the midst of all the shouts of ““Goodbye!” and 
“Good Luck!’ came a noisy “clang! clang!” and the tram, 
with a great creaking and grinding of wheels, started bump- 
ing and puffing on its way to the great city. 

Again and again Goosie Gander bobbed and_ bobbed, 
and Vrouw Rijs and Baas Rijs waved their hands, while 
the children shouted more lustily than ever, and the church 
bells sent their silvery tones rippling over the old roofs 
and gables of the village to the sweet serious faced lassie 
faring forth on a great adventure. Then the tram rounded 
a corner and—Katrina was gone. 

As Vrouw Rijs and her man turned back toward the 
village, their faces were sad and their hearts heavy, for 
with Katrina had gone all the sunshine in their lives. 

There were tears in Katrina’s eyes, too, as the tram 
carried her swiftly away from Volendam. But, after ali, 
she was only a child, and soon she was chatting and laugh- 
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ing merrily with a dear little Dutch lady who sat across 
the way from her. With eyes sparkling with excitement, 
Katrina gazed out of the car window. Holland being a 
very flat country, Katrina could see for miles and miles 
about her. There were no mountains, only here and there 
bleak sand dunes and a windmill, gaily painted, red, green 
and blue, and with snowy white sails. 

It was not a long ride to Amsterdam, and scarcely had 
Katrina become accustomed to the jolting of the tram 
when the conductor called loudly, “Amsterdam!’ The next 
thing Katrina knew the tram had rumbled under the echo- 
ing shed of the station and come creaking to a stop. 

Greta and Mynheer Van Dyne were at the station to 
meet Katrina, as they had promised. Jacob, too, was there, 
to carry her bag. Dressed as she was in her coarse home- 
spun woolen skirt with its tight-bodice, Katrina felt a little 
shy when first she saw them all, but Greta ran to her with 
outstretched hands and Katrina quickly forgot her shyness. 

She felt as if she had suddenly been whisked into 
fairyland. Her cheeks aglow with excitement, she took her 
place in the Mayor’s fine carriage beside Greta. Then 
Jacob, having tucked a little footstove under her feet, 
climbed into the driver’s seat and clucked to his horses. 
Away they all went, across the bridge and into the busy 
Damrak. 

The Van Dyne home was not far from the heart of the 
city on a beautiful avenue lined with tall lime trees. At 
the entrance to it, Jacob pulled up his fat horses, and the 
children and Mynheer Van Dyne descended from the car- 
riage. The house was of dull brick, with a roof of polished 
tiles. Above the doorway was a gilded coat-of-arms, half 
concealed now with icicles. The windows were shutterless 
and the frames were painted white. 

Katrina thought, as she followed Greta up a_ broad 
flight of stone steps with quaint iron railings at the sides, 
that she had never seen a more beautiful house. 
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The door was opened by an old lady, who, for all her 
years, stood as straight as Greta. She wore a frill of sheer 
lace upon her silvery hair. Greta introduced her as her 
great-aunt Mevrouw Toorop. Katrina curtsied prettily, 
and, with her cheery smile, walked straight into Mevrouw 
Toorop’s heart, which, usually, was not at all an easy thing 
to do. Mevrouw Toorop had never had any children of 
her own, and she was often a bit impatient with other peo- 
ple’s children. 

Large and beautiful was the hall into which Katrina was 
ushered. The floor was made of tiles laid in a regular pat- 
tern and the ceiling was richly frescoed. At the far end of 
it was a great fireplace surrounded by blue and white tiles 
upon which were painted scenes from the Bible. Upon 
the mantel above it were brass candlesticks and a rack 
containing pipes of all kinds, big pipes, little pipes, short 
pipes, long pipes;—Mynheer Van Dyne was as proud of 
his pipes as Mevrouw Toorop was of her collection of Chi- 
nese plates. Before the fire lay a cat. Beyond the hall, 
through a wide archway, Katrina caught a glimpse of a 
drawing room. There were soft rugs upon the floor, Vene- 
tian mirrors in gilded frames, fine paintings and priceless 
statuary and a grand piano, upon which stood a brass bowl 
overflowing with gorgeous flowers. 

Katrina followed Greta, through one room after another. 
Then hand in hand they went up a quaint circular stair- 
way. At the head of the stairs, Greta pushed open a door. 
“This is your rocm, Katrina. See, it is next to mine.” 

It was a big sunny room into which Greta led Katrina. 
There was a wide window overlooking the canal, and beside 
the window was a chair and a table holding a number of 
pretty books. Across the room stood: a carved bedstead 
spread with a lace coverlet and a highly polished clothes 
press. On the floor there were blue rugs. 

Throwing open the door of the clothes press, Greta ex- 
plained, “These are all for you, Katrina.” 
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With bewildered eyes, Katrina stood staring at the ar- 
ray of gowns hanging in the clothes press and at the neat 
row of shoes on the floor of it. 

“For me?” she managed to gasp at last. 

Greta nodded with a smile. “Yes,” she replied. “And 
now you must try this dress on,” she added, selecting one 
of blue velvet, with a touch of lace at the neck and sleeves. 
Too excited to speak, Katrina put it on. Then, catching 
a glimpse of herself in the mirror, she pinched herself, and, 
suddenly laughing merrily, said, “Ay, ’tis I after all. But 
tis magic, Greta.” 

Then a gong sounded in the hall. 

Hand-in-hand, the two girls went down the stairway into 
the big, formal, red-curtained dining room. The Mayor and 
Mevrouw Toorop were awaiting them there. Katrina sat 
at one side of the long polished table, opposite Greta. 

Katrina spoke but seldom during the dinner, for she was 
fearful that in some way she might displease the stern- 
faced Mevrouw Toorop, since she knew not the ways of the 
rich. Never before had she seen such an array of silver 
and frosted glass. She thought of the bare wooden table at 
home, of the cracked blue bowl that usually held her por- 
ridge, of the one knife and fork and spoon that served for 
her entire meal. | 

So it was with a little sigh of relief that Katrina at last 
heard the voice of Mevrouw Toorop bidding her goodnight. 

Sleep did not come easily to Katrina that first night in 
Amsterdam. For a long while she stood at the white cur- 
tained window of her room gazing down at the frozen canal 
below her, but not seeing it. She was trying to picture the 
mother and father she had left behind. The mother would 
be knitting, perhaps, and the father would be silently smok- 
ing his long pipe. And, oh yes, Goosie Gander would be 
sitting near the hearth, blinking his beady black eyes and 
wondering in his fuzzy white head why his mistress did not 
come home. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


JAN RUNS AWAY 


URING the long winter months Schipper Jansen’s 
turf boat lay idly at its mooring, and Schipper 
Jansen, himself, spent his hours squatting on the 

dike, smoking and swapping yarns with the fishermen of 
the village. There was little work for Jan at home during 
this season of the year. Before and after school he worked 
at odd jobs about the village, earning at best a few stuivers* 
a day. He would leave his bed at five in the morning, gulp 
down some hot coffee, swallow a huge piece of rye bread, 
and ‘hurry away in his wooden shoes to help some busy 
hutsvrouw. Some days there would be brass to polish; 
some days rugs to beat; and then, when there were neither 
rugs nor brass to be cleaned, there would be snow to be 
swept from the canals. For this work Jan would use a 
heather broom,- nearly as big as himself. How he would 
make the snow fly! Then as the skaters passed, they would 
throw him money. 


*five-cent pieces 
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As often as he could spare the time, Jan went to see 
Vrouw Rijs, to ask about Katrina, and to listen, with wide 
staring eyes, to the tales she had to tell of her lassie; of how 
she, like Greta, was learning to speak French; of how she 
was taking lessons upon the great church organ; and of 
how her teacher had said that some day she would shame 
the skylark with her singing. Then Jan went to Vrouw 
Rijs’ that he might get Goosie Gander and take him out 
skating. To the best of his ability, Jan wanted to make 
Katrina’s pet happy during her absence. The truth be 
known, Jan liked much to have Goosie Gander at his heels, 
for now that Katrina was away, he played seldom with the 
village children. 

Unfortunately, not long after Katrina’s departure for 
Amsterdam, Jan and Pieter had come to blows. And for 
once Jan had not meant to start a fight. Unintentionally, 
he had hit Pieter full in the face with a snow ball made of a 
bit of brick and coated with snow. Pieter had cried before 
the very eyes of Antje and Mayke and Johannes. That 
had made Jan laugh. Then Pieter, angered, had picked 
up a handful of snow, and showering it upon Jan, had 
called loudly, “Jan is a rag picker! Rag picker! Rag 
picker!” 

Another snow ball went flying at Pieter. This time 
Jan meant that it should hurt him. It hit Pieter on the 
shoulder, and yet the boy kept on crying, “Jan thinks he 
is a great artist. He finds his paints in my father’s waste 
barrels! Ach, he is a fine artist!” 

Jan was in a fine rage now. He leaped upon Pieter and 
threw him down on his back. How Pieter kicked! But 
Jan was a stout lad. He held him down and rubbed his 
face with the wet snow. Pieter sputtered angrily. But 
the angrier he became, the more Jan laughed. 

Ah, but then into the midst of the fighting boys had 
come Mynheer Dirk, a tall thick-set man with a very 
round, red face. “Get away with you, Jan,” he exploded, 
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as he rapped the lad soundly over the shoulder with his 
heavy cane. Jan was upon his feet in an instant and run- 
ning off down the dike as fast as he could go. 

It was only a boy’s squabble, but, because Jan had 
once been the bad boy of the neighborhood, it was the be- 
ginning of a long feud. Most of the children had sided 
with Pieter. Perhaps it was because he brought them waf- 
elen* and sweet cakes, and Jan was far too poor for such 
things. But the greatest blow of all to Jan was that since 
the fight, Mynheer Dirk had ordered him to keep away 
from his Inn. No longer could he search through the bar- 
rels of waste for the precious bits of paints. 

So it happened that one day toward the end of winter, 
Jan, in a reckless mood, entered a shop and parted with 
some of his hard earned money in exchange for a few tubes 
of cheap paint, a new brush and a bit of drawing paper. 
How the shop-keeper had wondered at the purchases of 
the ragged lad! But Jan, supplied with all these things, 
hurried off to the harbor. There he took out his purchases 
and set to work to make a picture of the blunt-bowed fish- 
ing boat near at hand. Assuredly Jan had progressed fast 
since he had made the picture of Goosie Gander. Even 
Mynheer de Groot would have been astonished at the boy’s 
progress. But was it because Jan had once robbed astork’s 
nest that bad luck was ever close on his heels? Now as he 
worked, forgetful of the world about him, a shadow fell 
across his paper. He looked up, to find himself staring 
into the angry face of his father. _ 

“Donder und Bliksen!” shouted the angry man. “Get 
along to work, lazy one!” And with that Schipper Jansen 
picked up the precious tubes of paint and scattered them 
into the half frozen waters of the harbor. Then he picked 
up the paper. ““Duivels! what’s the lad thinking of!’ he 
muttered. And, before Jan could stop him, he tore the 
picture into bits. 


*waftles 
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Jan said not a word. He turned and stalked rapidly 
off toward the village, never once looking back at his father, 
who was still grumbling over and over again, ““Why have 
I so foolish a son?” 

Such work as painting was to Schipper Jansen’s mind 
a poor way of earning one’s livelihood. 

A great revolt, however, rose up within Jan’s heart at 
such treatment. He hated his father. He never, never 
wanted to see him again. Tears—actual tears were rolling 
down Jan’s two cheeks, and he didn’t care. He could scarce 
see his way home, so blurred was the scene before him. 

When at last Jan did reach his father’s boat, he opened 
the hatch cover and dropped down within the little cabin. 

The air in the cabin was reeking with the odor of sau- 
sages that Vrouw Jansen was frying on the top of the stove. 
Jan did not speak to his mother. She was a big ungainly 
woman with high cheek bones, a woman whose face scarcely 
knew a smile. Jan was glad for once that she was so ab- 
sorbed in her own work that she paid no attention to him. 

As the boy crossed the cabin floor, he gave one quick, 
fleeting look about him. He glanced at the festoons of 
bright paper flowers and strings of onions hanging from the 
center of the ceiling; he looked at the stove and the bare 
table and the chairs lined up against the wall. Ugly as 
they were, he had known them since babyhood and they 
were to him a part of his home. Then Jan, with a little 
sigh, went to the cupboard, where he kept his skates and 
clothes. Looking to see that his mother was still intent 
on her work, he took out his skates and stuffed into the 
pocket of his trousers a sock in which he had smuggled 
away some of his earnings. Then he put on his one and 
only pair of leather shoes, tied a few of his clothes into a 
small bundle, and quickly made his way up on deck again. 

Jan’s one thought was to run away to Amsterdam, for 
there in Amsterdam was Katrina. Before leaving, however, 
he wished to say goodbye to Vrouw Rijs. Darting off at 
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the top of his speed, he made his way to the cottage by the 
dike. Cautiously, quietly, he stole close to the white cur- 
tained window and gazed in at the familiar scene. As he 
did so he felt his heart thump strangely. The well filled 
soup pot sang and smoked over the stove. Sitting before 
the hearth was Vrouw Rijs and a friend who had come in 
to help her with her spinning. 

For a minute or two Jan listened to the pleasant whir 
of the spinning wheel. Once, twice, Jan moved toward 
the door, as if he would go into the cottage. He even put 
out his hand and touched the latch on it. Then, with an 
effort, he jerked himself away, and flying back to the canal 
he quickly put on his faithful skates. His heart ached, for 
he knew well enough what Vrouw Rijs would say to him 
had she known that he was about to run away. It was 
the sudden fear that she would advise him not to go that 
had kept him from going into the cottage to say farewell 
to her. Never, never would he return to hve under the 
same roof with his father. 

Out upon the canal, a great throng of people whizzed 
madly along on skates. Quite unaware of their presence 
Jan darted off like an arrow. Some of the children who 
knew him shouted to him to stop and have a game of tag, 
but he had no ears for them. A group of richly dressed 
boys and girls, speeding to the fair in Monnickendam broke 
ranks as he dashed through their midst. But Jan paid no 
heed to the remarks that they showered upon him for his 
apparent rudeness. 

After a bit, Jan came into the town of Broek. It was 
like a little pasteboard town with its rows of green and 
white houses looking out upon streets paved with brick or 
stone arranged in regular patterns. And about each house 
was a moat and bridge. Skating toward Jan, on the main 
canal, came a little old man, balancing upon his head a 
heavy sack. Suddenly, as the man was about to pass Jan, 
he doubled up like a jack-knife and went sprawling upon 
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the ice, with the bag tumbling down on top of him. Jan, 
deep in his own thoughts, would have passed the man by, 
had he not shouted shrilly for help. Then Jan hurried to 
his side. 

“Joost Hobbelpoot!” he exclaimed, recognizing the old 
miller of Volendam. 

“Ja! Ja!” the miller replied. “My poor old bones are 
sore with rheumatism. Give me my sack, lad.” 

Jan picked up the sack and handed it to the old man. 
Then suddenly Joost saw who it was that had come to his 
rescue. “Bless me, my poor old eyes! It’s Jan. Where 
are you going in such a hurry, lad?” 

There was a time, not so long ago, either, when the 
miller would have chased the boy from his sight with his 
stout cane, but, like Katrina, he, too, had grown to like Jan. 

“T am going to Amsterdam to see Katrina,” Jan replied. 
“Ay, ay, tell the pretty lassie that old Joost misses her 
sorely.” So Jan and the miller parted, one going south, 
the other going north. 

The long, easy stride of Jan carried him swiftly along, 
and soon he found himself entering the great city of Am- 
sterdam—the city of chimes, it might be called, for in the 
old cathedral the chimes played a different tune every 
fifteen minutes. With his skates swung over his shoulders, 
Jan left the canal and made his way along the crowded 
Kalverstraat. Then it was that he first realized he had 
eaten nothing since morning. Seeing a bake shop along 
the way, he stopped and bought of a comfortable looking 
vrouw a plate of the pancakes she was making. Because 
he was unusually happy now, he squandered his money 
on a dish of fried eel and a cup of coffee. He was going 
to see Katrina! He even whistled a gay tune as he left the 
bake shop after his meal and proceeded on his way through 
the city to the home of Mynheer Van Dyne. 

It was nearing dusk when at last Jan found himself 
outside the big brick house with its gilded coat-of-arms 
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and its many lace-curtained windows, each one now an 
oblong of soft yellow light. 

Jan stole close to one of the windows, and, peering 
through it, found himself looking into a beautiful room 
filled with such things as his eyes had never beheld before. 
In the room he saw, too, a group of boys and girls, bowing, 
curtseying, pirouetting in a graceful dance. 

Among the girls there was one who, to Jan, was far 
more beautiful than all the rest. She was like a gay butter- 
fly with shimmering wings. Then, suddenly, Jan realized 
that this beautiful creature in the blue velvet gown, with 
her long golden curls caught back on her neck with a loop 
of soft satin ribbon, was the village lass Katrina. How 
stupid he had been! All these days he had gone on thinking 
of her in a wide blue woolen skirt, tight jacket and pretty 
white-winged cap. 

With a weary sigh Jan looked down at his own clothes. 
His jacket was faded and worn. His trousers showed a 
big patch at one knee. Surely, in such rags he could not 
go into the midst of these children. With a great effort 
he dragged himself away from the window, and stumbled 
back into the avenue, with its rows of ghostly, leafless trees. 
The world was black all about him. He was alone, all 
alone in the big city, without even a friend to whom he 
might speak. For one brief moment, Jan almost wished 
himself back in the stuffy cabin of his father’s boat. 
But, no, surely anything was better than that! 

Scarcely knowing where his feet were leading him, Jan 
followed the avenue back to the Dam. He passed by row 
after row of houses, for the most part somber black and 
brown; by great warehouses, with curious stepped gables 
having pulleys and cranes in them; by vast churches, from 
whose towers came the chiming of bells; and by tremen- 
dous public buildings. Thus, at last, he came to the Dam 
itself. 

The Dam is the very center of the city. It is as if the 
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Dam were the hub of a great wheel, with roads going out 
from it like spokes. Day and night it is swarmed with 
guides, who stand about with their big umbrellas, begging 
of every stranger a chance to show him the sights of the 
great and thriving Dutch city. 

Fortunately for Jan, he found among the guides an old 
friend. The lad’s name was Eduard Loosman. He had 
lived in Volendam some years ago and was delighted at 
seeing Jan. With great pride, he showed him the burnished 
badge on his hat, proof that he was a regular guide. Need- 
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less to say, Jan, in his turn, was delighted to see Eduard, 
for now at least he could learn of a place to sleep. 

“Come home with me, Jan. The mother will not care,” 
Eduard suggested. 

Jan accepted this invitation with alacrity, for he was 
not looking forward to spending a night alone. 

As they walked through the narrow, twisted streets, 
Eduard told Jan of his life in Amsterdam. But Jan heard 
little of what he said. He was tired and disappointed, and 
longed to get into bed and forget everything. 

At length they came to a very narrow and very tall 
house, squeezed in between two other very narrow and 
very tall houses. This was where Eduard Loosman lived 
with his father and mother and five sisters. 

Vrouw Loosman was a good-hearted woman, but she 
was far too busy caring for her brood of blue-eyed daughters 
to spend a moment in idle chatter. She called a greeting 
over her shoulder .to Jan, as he entered the room with her 
son, and asked him for news of all the old friends in Volen- 
dam. Not for an instant, however, did she cease stirring 
the kettle, in which she was brewing something that smelled 
delicious to the weary Jan. 

“Tell me of good Trinetje Rijs,”’ she had said, but before 
he could reply, to Jan’s immense relief, her attention had 
been diverted to other things. “Ah, Eduard, that’s a good 
lad. Take care of Betje! She has upset the meal. Bless 
me, how girls fly about! Jannetje, come here! Tilly, get 
out from under the table!” Was it any wonder good Vrouw 
Loosman had scarce time to breathe? 

Once in bed, after a supper of soup, black bread and 
cheese, Jan found that he could not sleep, for suddenly he 
had remembered that he had come away from Volendam 
without a thought of Goosie Gander, over whom he had 
promised to watch faithfully. He fell to wondering where 
Goosie Gander could have been when he had gazed into 
the room at Vrouw Rijs. Asleep under the clothes press? 
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No doubt. Even so, he had broken faith with Katrina. 
But then Katrina was going to be a great lady, and like 
as not she had already forgotten all about him and her 
Goosie Gander. Such were the thoughts that went racing 
through the lad’s head. Then he heard Eduard’s father 
Antoon, who was a waiter at the Cafe Brinkman, come 
quietly into the room and make ready for bed. 

Suddenly, as Jan lay there idly listening to Antoon 
moving about the little room, he sat up right in his cup- 
board bed and stared hard into the darkness, for a thought 
—a very great thought—had leaped into his mind. If 
Katrina was going to be a great lady, then he must set to 
work and become a great man. Having settled that in his 
own mind, Jan at last fell into a deep sleep and did not 
waken until Eduard, with a lusty shout, called him to 
breakfast. 

Jan tumbled out of bed and took his turn at the bowl 
and pitcher. At Vrouw Loosman’s bidding, he sat down 
at the table between Jannetje and Tilly who were already 
running a race to see which one could consume her por- 
ridge first. 

At the head of the table sat Eduard’s father, a bit of a 
man with thin grey hair and great deep wrinkles creasing 
his face, but with a twinkle in his keen blue eyes. It was 
because of the twinkle that Jan ventured to ask Antoon if 
he knew of some work he might do. It was his first step 
toward becoming a great man. 

“Ah, my lad,” said Antoon Loosman eagerly. ‘Come 
with me to the Cafe, and I will make a good waiter of you. 
Eduard, here, he would not go with me. Bah! He stands 
about the streets all day. To be a good waiter is an ex- 
cellent thing. You will come, Jan?” 

Because Jan knew of nothing else he could do in the 
city, he donned an ill-fitting suit of plain black, which An- 
toon Loosman loaned him, and sallied forth directly after 
breakfast with the little man to the Cafe Brinkman. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


GOOSIE GANDER HAS AN EXCITING 
ADVENTURE 


Goosie Gander took it into his head to fare forth in 

search of adventure. He, too, was lonely for a sight of 
Katrina and had thoughts of a trip to Amsterdam to see 
her. For days after his little mistress had gone away, 
Goosie Gander had waited and listened for her familiar 
call of “Hist! Hist!’ He had searched the house for her, 
looked into her funny little bed and wandered about the 
stable and out into the yard. 

But nowhere was she to be found. Each time that 
Jan took him skating upon the canal he had listened for 
the sound of her quick little feet in their big boat-like shoes 
and had watched for the flash of little silver buttons on 
her snug jacket. But, though there were many children 
playing about, Katrina was not with them. No longer now 
was there merry laughter in the red-roofed cottage by the 
dike. When night came, Goosie Gander and Vrouw Rijs 
would sit alone in the shadows by the hearth. The only 
sound in the room would be the monotonous click-click of 


[: WAS on the very same day that Jan ran away that 
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her restless knitting needles. On a Saturday night Baas 
Rijs would join them and sit before the fire with his pipe. 
And though they talked little, or not at all, there was but 
one thought in the three heads, Katrina! Katrina! Katrina! 

And so it was that, one day, Goosie Gander made up 
his mind to go forth alone into the big world and find her. 
He started off, one afternoon, when Vrouw Rijs was busy 
with a neighbor. All afternoon the two women had been 
working together, and now they were partaking of coffee 
and koek.* The door had been left a bit ajar. Goosie 
Gander squeezed through it and started out, very important 
and much excited. The sun was shining brightly—so 
brightly that the ice upon the canals was beginning to thaw 
in spots. Overhead there were big white clouds drifting 
lazily about. It was-a beautiful world, Goosie Gander 
thought. With Katrina beside him, he would be quite, 
quite happy. At thought of his mistress, Goosie Gander 
hastened his speed. He spread his great wings and half 
flew along the roadway. 

Once or twice Goosie Gander stopped to look about him 
and see just where he was. From the top of the dike he 
could look far out over the country. Oh, how flat it was! 
Not a hill, not even a stone in sight—just a big-armed 
windmill and steep-roofed houses and tall, thin church 
steeples and long narrow canals and bridges. And over 
the bridges, and on the canals, and in the streets, there 
were people hurrying about, some on skates, Someagn foot, 
some in dog carts, and some in ice boats. : 

Feeling suddenly a bit lonely in this bustling spot, 
Goosie Gander sought to make friends with a long-legged 
heron he met upon the way. In his very best manner he 
honk honked; but the heron only blinked his eyes and 
answered not a sound. So Goosie Gander wandered on 
alone. Past the grey church he went, past the little village 
school house where Katrina had gone daily to learn her 
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lessons, and past old Joost Hobbelpoot’s mill, where often 
he and Katrina had watched the big stones grinding wheat 
into four. Then at length he came into a narrow, winding 
street at the other end of the village. This street was lined 
with quaint houses. And here Goosie Gander met with 
his first exciting adventure. 

A few feet ahead of him stood two little carts. One 
was a milk maid’s cart, painted blue and filled with shining 
brass cans. The other was a fishman’s cart, filled with 
great boxes of smoked herring. Each cart was drawn by 
a team of lean and hungry-eyed dogs. Usually the dogs 
of Holland are well behaved and obey the slightest com- 
mand of their drivers. But the owners of these carts had 
gone around the corner, out of sight, and left the dogs to 
themselves. From the growls and barks of the dogs, Goosie 
Gander knew that trouble was brewing. 

It was not the first time that he had seen two dog teams 
in a fight. Once before, he and Jan had happened along 
just in time to prevent a terrible disaster. Jan had run 
quickly for the dogs’ masters and brought them back upon 
the scene. So now Goosie Gander looked about him for 
the owners of the little blue cart and the little brown cart. 
There, a little way down a side alley, he saw a maid at the 
door of Vrouw Verreck, filling a pitcher with foaming milk, 
and across the way from her was a big, brawny fisherman 
bargaining with an economical housewife over a pound of 
smoked herring. 

Goosie Gander decided that he must work quickly. 
Straight to the little maid he went. With his big bill he 
caught hold of her coarse woolen skirt. 

“Goede Gunst!” cried the maid in fright at seeing the 
great white gander. She was not so very big herself, and 
she did not know that this was Katrina’s pet; without his 
skates, he was like any other gander. 

Heeding not the cries of the milkmaid, Goosie Gander 
tugged and pulled, and the maid, unwillingly, but unable 
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to do otherwise, went down the street with him. What a 
tug-of-war! Ah, but as soon as the two rounded the corner, 
then how the unwilling feet flew, for there were the dogs 
barking and growling and making lunges at each other. 
Herring were scattered over the street, and a milk can was 
dangerously near the edge of the cart. 

“Stop! Stop!” shrieked the maid. Well did she know 
the scolding she would get if some Auisvrouw should have 
to go without her daily pitcher of milk. 

Hearing her cries, the herring man, too, hastened back 
to his cart. At one gruff command from him the dogs 
stopped their fighting. With their tails between their legs, 
they drew off to opposite sides of the road and glowered 
at each other. 

“Good old Goosie Gander,” the little maid said, getting 
down on her knees beside him and patting his soft feathered 
back. 

Something in the way that the maid spoke reminded 
Goosie Gander of Katrina. Abruptly he flew out of her 
reach, and set off down the road at double-quick time, as 
if he expected to find Katrina just around the corner. 

Then the strangest thing happened to Goosie Gander. 
A big bag went over his head, and he felt himself being 
lifted up in the air by his feet. It all happened so suddenly 
that he did not have a chance to struggle, though he honk- 
honked as loud as he could. 

Hearing a voice, he stopped to listen. 

“Ay, my fine gander, I have you now! ’Tis a merry 
chase you’ve led me, but now I am your master, and you 
will skate for me. Ha! Ha! Ha! We will make much 
money.” 








CHAPTER SIX 


DARK CLOUDS 


NE morning, early in Spring, Katrina returned 
to Volendam for a short visit. 


When she first came within sight of the dear little 
cottage with its bright green window boxes filled with 
scarlet geraniums, she clasped her hands excitedly. She 
could scarcely wait for her father to unlatch the door. 
Once in the room she loved so well, she few about from one 
thing to another, patting the shiny stove, pulling back the 
curtains of her own bed—laughing, chatting, singing. Then 
suddenly she halted right in the middle of the room and 
called softly, “Hist! Hist! Goosie Gander! For shame! 
What are you doing that you do not come to welcome me?” 

A look of sadness spread over Vrouw Rijs’ face. She 
took Katrina into her arms, and said sorrowfully, ““We 
did not tell you, lassie, for we did not want you to be sad, 
but Goosie Gander has gone away; we do-not know where.” 

The tears flew into Katrina’s blue eyes. “Goosie Gander 
gone away?” she echoed. “But does not Jan know where 
Hesist.. 

“Alack! Alack! Jan has gone away, too; no one knows 
where.” 

“Jan and Goosie Gander both gone? ‘Tell me, father, 
what does my mother mean?” 

“Jan ran away because his father tore up a picture he 
was painting. Pieter Dirk said—” 

“Hush, father!” interrupted Vrouw Rijs. 

“No! No! tell me, father! What did Pieter Dirk say?” 
Katrina asked. 
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“He says Jan stole Goosie Gander and ran away with 
him, for it was upon the same day that they both disap- 
peared.” 

In response, Katrina only stared at her father for a 
moment. She wondered how the sun could go on shining. 
Then, turning her tear-stained face to her father, she 
whispered, “Jan stole my Goosie Gander? But why should 
he do that?” 

“Pieter said he once heard Jan say that if he could take 
Goosie Gander to the city and make people pay to see him 
skate he would make much money.” 

“But how does Pieter know that Jan stole my Goosie 
Gander?” Katrina asked. 

“He saw Jan peering through the window into the cot- 
tage the day Goosie Gander disappeared.” 

“But did Pieter see Jan with my Goosie Gander?” per- 
sisted Katrina. 

The father shook his head solemnly, “‘No, lassie, but 
it was strange—”’ 

“Then I will not believe that Jan stole my Gone Gan- 
der,” Katrina interrupted. “No, no, no!’ And putting 
her head upon her mother’s shoulder she wept bitterly. 

“You must not weep, little daughter,” Vrouw Rijs said, 
stroking the golden locks gently. “Surely some day Jan 
will come back. Then, mayhap, he will find our gander 
for us.” 

Katrina dried her tears. She must not make her mother 
unhappy, even though her own heart felt strangely heavy 
over the news she had just heard. 

As she had always done when at home, she now set 
about helping her mother with the daily cheese making. 
Then of her own accord she mixed a round-loaf of cake and 
baked it in the oven. 

“°Tis for old Joost Hobbelpoot I am making it,” she 
said to her mother. 

“What a lassie you are! Tine clothes have not changed 
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your heart,” the good vrouw answered. “You must carry 
it to Joost this afternoon.” 

“That I will, mother! Poor old Joost! He is growing 
old. Mayken says he can scarce walk with the rheumatism.” 

“°Tis so, poor man. He will be glad to see you, child. 
There, look into the oven. Your cake rises well,” Vrouw 
Rijs added after a little pause. 

Katrina peered into the oven: and patties of the air: 
“Um! but it smells good, mother.” 

At last the cake was done, sugared and sprinkled with 
nuts and set to cool while Katrina and her mother sat down 
to a bit of luncheon. Then, after the dishes had been washed 
and the cottage put into perfect order, Katrina set out for 
Joost Hobbelpoot’s mill, carrying carefully the loaf of cake. 

“Halloo!’ shouted a voice after her as’ she crossed the 
flower dotted meadow. ‘“‘Where are you going, Katrina?” 

Katrina looked all about her, for she had seen no one. 
Then she spied Pieter Dirk hastening along the dike toward 
her. 

“Halloo, Pieter! I am going to see Joost Hobbelpoot 
and take him this raisin cake.” 

Pieter made a wry face. “He is crazy. What cares he 
for raisin cake? Come with me and play verlos.* Mayke 
and Frits are coming.” 

Katrina shook her head. “No, Pieter. I must go te 
the mill.” 

“Then I will go, too, 
ing along beside Katrina. 

They found Joost Hobbelpoot sitting in the sun before 
the door of his mill, smoking a curious old blackened pipe. 
He was very thin and wizened, just like a brown leaf, the 
girl thought. 

“Joost! Oh,’ Joost, see what I have brought you,” 
Katrina cried, holding the cake up that the old man might 
see it. “I baked it for you myself.” 
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“Come a little nearer,” Joost said. “Indeed, it’s the 
little lassie herself,’ he exclaimed, as Katrina knelt down 
beside him. 

“Yes, Joost. I could scarce wait to come and tell you 
tales of Amsterdam. Oh, Joost, it is wonderful.” 

“Ay, ay, but what a fine lady you are. Halloo, Pieter!” 
he added, for the first time taking notice of the boy who 
was standing back of Katrina. 

“Halloo, Joost!” responded Pieter, with little interest. 

“Where is your Goosie Gander, lassie?” the miller now 
asked, turning back to Katrina. Joost did not like Pieter. 

“Oh, Joost, I do not know.” 

“Jan stole him and ran away,” said Pieter bluntly. 

The miller muttered something beneath his breath,’ 
tried to rise, but a terrible pain shooting through his hip, 
he clutched at his side and sank down again. 

“Hey! What did the rascal say?” Joost asked of Katrina. 

“Oh, Joost! Joost! Jan has run away. Pieter says it was 
he who stole my Goosie Gander.” 

“He did, he did,” Pieter interrupted stubbornly. “He 
was only a rag picker, anyway.” 

“Duivels!’ the old miller growled, and he spat upon 
the ground at Pieter’s feet. “I myself saw Jan speeding 
to Amsterdam. I was skating home from Broek, carrying 
a bag, when a pain shot through my poor old leg, and I went 
sprawling. A lad stopped to help me to my feet. It was 
Jan. He was on his way to Amsterdam to see Katrina. 
Ay, but he had no gander with him.” 

“Oh, Joost, you saw him going to Amsterdam?” Katrina 
asked eagerly. 

“So he said with his own tongue, lassie.” 

“He did not come to see me, Joost. Oh, something 
must have happened to him.” 

But of what had become of Jan the miller had no 
knowledge. 

“There, there, Pieter, what did I tell you? It was not 
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Jan who stole my Goosie Gander. Mother says that he 
who speaks evil will do evil, so have a care, Pieter,” Katrina 
said, shaking her curls in warning to the boy. 

Pieter shrugged his shoulders. “Anyway, Jan was only 
a rag picker,” he repeated again, and stalked off across 
the meadow. 

Katrina looked after him sadly. “I should not have 
said that, Joost, for I know Pieter. would no more take my 
Goosie Gander than Jan.” 

“Don’t fret, lassie! Come, sit down beside old Joost, 
and tell him of Amsterdam and the great house you lived 
in. And sing for lonely old Joost, too. They say that you 
sing like a bird, lassie.” 

“You will make me vain, Joost,” Katrina said, and 
then she trilled such a joyous little song that the old miller 
forgot for a time his wearisome aches. 

For more than a week Katrina remained in Volendam, 
flying about on errands; carrying food to the sick; helping 
busy 4uisvrouws with their babies and her own mother 
with her spinning, and in the evening, when her father was 
at home, sitting at his knees and telling him of her life in 
the big city. 

Then, all too soon, came the day of her return to 
Amsterdam. ) 

Once more in the big house of the Mayor, though she 
continued to laugh and sing, Katrina’s heart was heavy 
with the longing to know what had become of her Goosie 
Gander and Jan. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


BROKEN DISHES AND A BROKEN HEART 


Loosman looked with pride at the stalwart young 
boy in his suit of black, who moved about solemnly 
with a tray, heavy with plates, cups and saucers. 

Jan had done well. Already he had become an assist- 
ant waiter. At first the great cafe had been a bewildering 
place to him, for the walls were covered with mirrors reach- 
ing from the ceiling to the floor, making the room with its 
tables and chairs. seem endless. And, indeed, it had been 
a puzzle to Jan, after he had carried in a tray load of dishes, 
to find his way out again to the kitchen. 

Jan dreamed a great deal over his trays of food. He 
hated the smell of the food, and when he dreamed, he did 
not smell it so distinctly, or so it seemed. Then one day, late 
in August, as he was threading his way in and out among 
the tables, gathering up the soiled dishes, something hap- 
pened that awakened him so suddenly from one of his day 
dreams that crash! bang! the tray he was carrying slipped 
from his hand, and the dishes were strewn upon the floor, 
broken into a thousand pieces. It was a gay little laugh 
that awakened him. 

In terror lest a head waiter hustle him from the room 
for his stupid mistake, Jan knelt down upon the floor and 
strove to sweep up into his tray the scattered fragments 
of the dishes. The girl who had laughed passed so close 
to Jan that the silk of her dress brushed his coarse home- 
spun coat sleeve. 


[ WAS a busy day in the Cafe Brinkman. Antoon 
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Jan looked up from his dishes straight into a pair of 
bright blue eyes. He heard his name called joyfully, “Jan, 
Oh, Jan!” and two arms went around his neck. 

“Katrina!” Jan whispered softly, for he had known 
that it was she the minute he had heard her laugh. No 
one else in the world had so sweet, so melodious a laugh 
as Katrina Rijs. But the other words Jan was about to 
utter were frozen within him, for back of Katrina stood 
Greta’s great aunt, Mevrouw Toorop, looking very haughty 
and displeased. 

Katrina, however, with a face as radiant as the early 
sunrise, turned to her and said, “Oh, Mevrouw Toorop, I 
have found him. It is Jan, Jan whom I knew would come 
some day. You remember, Mevrouw,” she added, a bit 
pleadingly, for Greta’s great aunt still looked very austere, 
“it was Jan who brought my skates to me in Amsterdam 
at the time of the Ice Carnival last year.” 

“Yes, yes, child, I remember, but where are your man- 
ners? The eyes of every one are upon you. Mynheer van 
Dyne will be vexed at your conduct. You must talk no 
longer with the lad here. Let him come to the house to 
see you,” said the great lady, a touch of impatience in her 
voice. 

For the first time since her coming into the household 
of Mynheer Van Dyne, Katrina was disobedient. She 
turned again to Jan and said, “Oh, Jan, Jan, my poor Goosie 
Gander—did you know that he is lost? The father thinks 
that he was stolen, for only last week Schipper Jongmans, 
who sails the boat from Amsterdam to Marken, told him 
that early last spring he had seen a Jew with a beautiful 
gander at the Poort. He overheard him boast to a sailor 
that the gander could skate better than a Dutch boy.” 

“Katrina! Katrina! Come at once!” interrupted the 
stern voice of Mevrouw Toorop. 

“Goosie Gander lost!’ Jan exclaimed in dismay. “’Tis 
my fault. I ran away and—and did not look after him,” 
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he stammered, for he was greatly embarrassed by the pres- 
ence of the grand lady, who scowled so severely at him. 

Unwilling, Katrina trailed in the wake of Mevrouw 
Toorop to a table at the far side of the room where Greta 
was waiting for them. Jan escaped as fast as he could to 
the kitchen. He did not want to talk to any one. He did 
not want to go again into the cafe and be glowered at by 
the great lady who had scolded Katrina for talking to him. 
Ah, he had shamed Katrina after all! He must get away. 
Through the back door of the kitchen, which opened into 
an alley way, he slid quietly; then he ran with all his might. 

Katrina, at the table in the big noisy cafe, delayed over 
her little frosted cakes hoping that Jan would come again 
into the room. But no Jan. 

Mevrouw Toorop had not meant to be unkind to Katrina, 
so now, when she saw the girl’s face filled with sadness, her 
heart softened a bit, and she said kindly, “Eat up your 
cakes, Katrina. I, myself, will tell the master waiter to 
send Jan to the house tomorrow.” 

“Oh, Mevrouw, I thank you!” And the brightness came 
again into Katrina’s blue eyes. 

According to her word, Mevrouw Toorop sent for the 
master waiter and told him to send Jan Jansen to the house 
of Mynheer Van Dyne on the morrow. 

The waiter bowed and said politely, “I will deliver your 
message to him, madame.” 








CHAPTER EIGHT 


JAN STARTS ON A LONG JOURNEY 


HEN Jan ran away from the Cafe Brinkman, he 

did not return to Vrouw Loosman’s house, for he 

knew that she would wonder at his return and 
ask questions. And Jan did not want to answer questions. 
So, instead, he went down to the Poort. It was there that 
he usually went if ever he had any leisure time. He liked 
to watch the big steamers and merchantmen and the barges 
coming home, and starting out again on their journeys. 
He went now to the Poort because he had often seen there 
the Wilhelmina, the steamer that Schipper Jongmans sailed 
between Amsterdam and Marken. It was Schipper Jong- 
mans who had told Katrina’s father about the man he had 
seen with the white gander. 

Arriving at the Poort, Jan wandered idly along the 
granite quay. Seeing an artist at work, he went to gaze 
in awe at the picture he was painting. Ah, how the old 
longing to make pictures came over Jan when he saw another 
at it! 

Suddenly, however, all thoughts of artists and their 
paintings slipped from Jan’s mind. A funny little Marken 
boat was puffing toward him; on her deck was Schipper 
Jongmans. 

Jan watched the boat come slowly up the quay. He 
watched the crew make her fast to the dock, and the two 
or three passengers file ashore. Then, screwing up all his 
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courage, he boarded the steamer himself and made his way 
to the Captain. 

“A skating gander, you say,” the big man said kindly 
in answer to Jan’s question. “Ay, so I did! There was a 
Jew had him here at the Poort in a crate. There was a 
young black-eyed girl, too, I remember. She and the man 
were sitting here on the dock. They were talking with a 
sailor. Then it was that I heard the Jew say that the gander 
could skate better than a Dutch boy.” 

“Ay, Schipper,” Jan replied, as he looked out over the 
maze of boats and barges before him, “how can I tell which 
way he went?” 

The Captain knitted his bushy brows. Indeed that 
was a problem. “Perhaps,” he suggested, “there will be 
someone on the docks who will remember having seen them 
board a steamer.” ~ 

“I thank you, Schipper,” Jan said, but his heart was 
heavy as lead, for he knew that his search for Goosie Gander 
would be a long and hard one. 

Never again did Jan return to the Loosman house, not 
even to get the sock half full now of guilders, for he was 
afraid that Antoon Loosman would carry him back to the 
cafe. Now that the nights were warm, he slept wherever 
he happened to be when darkness came. : 

During the daytime Jan wandered about the wharves, 
working only long enough to earn stuivers enough to buy 
himself black bread and fish. The remainder of the time 
he spent in asking of everyone he saw the eternal question, 
“Have you seen a Jew and a big white gander?” until some 
there were who turned to look after him and say, not un- 
kindly, “Ah, poor lad, he is crazy.” 

At last came a morning grey and foggy, with a cold 
wind blowing in from the north. Jan, to warm himself, 
went into a little shop to buy some breakfast. In the shop, 
gossiping with the good vrouw, who was making wafelen 
at the counter, was a sailor man. 
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Before Jan sat down to eat, he went to the sailor and 
said, “Have you seen a Jew and a big white gander?” 

The man only looked up at Jan as if he had not heard 
him. Jan repeated his question. 

“Betje, what does the lad talk about?” the sailor asked, 
turning to the vrouw. And she, good woman, winked a 
sly glance at the sailor and touched her finger to her head, 
as if to say that the lad was foolish. 

Jan, with a sigh, turned to the counter, where the vrouw 
had set his bread and coffee, and the sailor attacked his 
breakfast with vigor. He stuffed one wafelen after another 
into his mouth and was about to follow it with a whole 
cold boiled egg, when suddenly he shouted, so that Jan, 
who was drinking his coffee, nearly dropped his cup upon 
the floor. 

“Duivels! A Jew like a monkey, with a snow white 
gander that made noise enough to drive a man crazy?” 
Indeed, he had seen them. They had gone to Rotterdam 
on a barge, on which he was one of the crew, some three 
months before. “Ay, the crazy gander pecked at the man 
whenever he passed,” and the sailor laughed heartily at 
his recollections. 

Jan’s eyes opened with excitement. At last he had a 
clew. 

“R-R-Rotter-DAM!” the lad shouted, rolling his “Rs” 
and exploding on the last syllable with terrific force, and 
without another word he turned and clattered from the 
shop, entirely forgetting the generous slice of black bread 
for which he had given some of his precious stuivers. 

“Verdikkeme!’ muttered the sailor. ‘The devil’s got 
the lad.” 

“Every day he has asked for that gander,” the woman 
replied. “I do not know why.’ Then, with a shrug of her 
shoulders, she dismissed all thought of the strange lad, and 
turned to serve two new customers who had entered her 
shop. 
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Out-of-doors it had begun to rain dismally. But Jan 
paid no attention to the rain. As he bolted down the street 
he nearly collided with a group of peasant women, who 
were slopping noisily by in their wooden shoes, on their 
way to the boats from whose mast heads were displayed 
the signs Visch te koop— which means FISH TO SELL. 

“R-R-RotterDAM, R-R-RotterDAM!” Jan muttered over 
and over again under his breath. 

Back to the docks Jan fled. There he inquired of a 
fisherman if there was a barge going soon to Rotterdam. 

“Ja,” replied the man, pointing his short fat finger at 
a boat, upon whose side was emblazoned in gilded letters 
Gouden Tulp, which is the Dutch way of spelling GoLpEN 
TULIP. 

The Gouden Tulp scarcely lived up to her name, for 
she was a squat, flat-bottomed freight barge, painted black. 
But, being a Dutch boat, she was neatly varnished and 
oiled and kept very clean. At the windows were brightly 
painted shutters and boxes filled with scarlet geraniums. 

Almost breathless with excitement, Jan dashed aboard 
the boat, to be greeted by a series of sharp barks from a 
fussy little dog, who was guarding the boat from all intrud- 
ers. So much noise did the little fellow make that the Cap- 
tain stuck his head out of the window to‘find out what the 
trouble was. 

“Alst u blief,* Schipper,” Jan stuttered, for once re- 
membering his manners, “will you take me to Rotterdam? 
I must go, Schipper.” 

“Humph!” grunted the Captain, but there was a twinkle 
in his eye, for it so happened that he was in urgent need 
of the services of just such a lad as Jan. So after a good 
deal of talking, it was arranged that Jan should sail to Rot- 
terdam without charge, in return for his services in looking 
after a small mare that was traveling as freight. What 
luck! Jan was delighted with his part of the bargain. 


*Sf you please” 
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When it was time for the barge to start on her way, 
the Captain punted the boat around with a long spiked 
pole, to head her the right way. Then the crew of one man 
flew busily from one end of the barge to the other, a bell 
clanged, the engine began to throb, and they were off. 

Scarcely had they gotten under way when they neared 
a bridge crossing the canal. The Captain blew a loud blas* 
on the boat’s horn. Instantly a man came hurrying out 
upon the bridge. He let down a little shoe on the end of 
a long fish line. Into this the Captain dropped a coin to 
pay his toll; the man pulled the shoe up again, opened the 
bridge and let the Gouden Tulp continue on her way. 

Jan found himself a seat on the deck beside the little 
brown mare’s cage. At first the mare resented Jan’s pres- 
ence, but after the boy had talked kindly to her and fed 
her, she stood quietly the rest of the journey. Jan would 
have grown restless, indeed, at the long wait, had not the 
wife of the Captain decided that minutes must not be wasted 
and set him to work, scouring the tiny cabin and polishing 
the already shining brass that adorned it. 

Through Halfweg and Haarlem, down to the Hague, 
and thence to Rotterdam, they journeyed slowly. As they 
neared Rotterdam late in the afternoon, they passed crafts 
of all kinds, barges loaded with cheeses, fishing boats and 
freighters. It took skilful manceuvering on the part of 
the Captain to guide the Gouden Tulp through the maze 
of boats. Once inside the harbor, though, he had to wait 
patiently for a berth beside the ish. where he could tie 
up his barge. 

So it was not until nearly dusk he. Jan, having bidden 
the little brown mare a fond farewell, and thanked the 
Captain and his wife for allowing him to make the journey 
with them, set off down the gangplank. One would have 
thought from the happy smile on his face that he expected 
to find Goosie Gander waiting for him on the dock. 
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CHAPTER NINE 


BACK TO THE RED-ROOFED COTTAGE 
Ate her visit to the Cafe Brinkman with Mevrouw 


Toorop and Greta, Katrina waited eagerly for Jan 

to comeand see her. Whenever she was studying 
or sewing she would sit where she could look into the little 
mirror fastened on the outside of the window. Then she 
could see all that was going on in the street, and inspect 
whoever might be knocking at the door. But one day 
slipped by after another, and no Jan. Nor did word of 
any kind come from him. Katrina grieved sorely for her 
old playmate, though little did she say of him to those 
about her. 

She longed to tell all to her mother alone. So it was 
with joy that she learned that she was to return home in 
the fall. Mynheer van Dyne was going to take his family 
to America on a long trip. The big house in Amsterdam 
was to be closed for the winter. Happier still was Katrina 
when she found that her mother had persuaded Mevrouw 
Toorop to allow Greta to accompany her to Volendam for 
a visit of a few days before her departure to Rotterdam, 
from which port she was to sail later to America. 
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’Twas a great day when the two lassies stepped through 
the doorway into the room of the little red-roofed cottage 
by the dike. Vrouw Rijs, in her best gown and white cap, 
was awaiting them there. There was a welcoming fire on 
the hearth, and the air was filled with the delicious odor 
of freshly baked bread and cakes. 

“Oh! Oh!” cried Greta delightedly, as she pulled off 
her jacket and ran close to the fire to warm her fingers. 
“YT wish I might live here always.” 

How Katrina laughed. “’Tis no fine palace,” she said 
gaily, “but it is as.cozy as can be. See, here is the cheese 
press, and the father’s chair, and these are our beds. You 
will not like our beds, Greta,”’ she added, “they are so stuffy.”’ 

Scarcely had Katrina and Greta stowed away their 
belongings than there came the sound of wooden shoes on 
the threshold. Upon opening the door, Vrouw Rijs beheld 
three pairs of k/ompen on the steps, and beside them in a 
stiff little row, three Dutch lassies, arrayed alike in their 
very best gowns. There was Mayke and Antje and Jannetje. 
Hearing their voices, Katrina, too, hastened to the door. 
Then such hugs and kisses and exclamations—exclamations 
because Mayke had grown rounder and fatter than ever, 
and Antje and Jannetje had sprouted like tulip plants in 
spring and were taller now than Katrina. 

“Come in!” Katrina cried to them all. 

In they trooped, a bit shy, though, when they beheld 
Greta, for they had not heard of the coming of the little 
rich girl. Greta, however, met them so kindly that they 
were soon laughing and chattering and telling of the recent 
happenings in the village. They told of the leak that had 
sprung in the dike at the time of the last big storm, and 
of how old Joost Hobbelpoot had aroused the villagers by 
ringing the bells of the water tower. Of lesser things they 
talked, too; of the storks that had flown high over the vil- 
lage on their way to Africa, and of the one poor lame one 
that had remained behind. With shouts of laughter they 
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recited the doings of Johannes’ goat, for the goat had eaten 
the best hat of Vrouw Hooft and had then strayed into 
the garden of Farmer Vondel and eaten heartily of his pre- 
cious cabbages. 

It was from Antje that Katrina learned that a short 
while before her return, Schipper Jansen had sailed his turf 
boat away to the south of Holland and since then no one 
had had news of him. 

“But,” Antje continued, “Pieter saw Jan one day in 
Rotterdam. He was fighting with two boys.” Then with 
a little shrug of her shoulders, Antje added, “Jan will come 
to no good. Ah, but Pieter—some day he will be rich. 
When he is a man he is going to have a great hotel like his 
father’s and then—” 

But Katrina was no longer listening to Antje. It was 
of Jan whom she was thinking, Jan, whom Pieter had seen 
in Rotterdam. Why had he left Amsterdam without see- 
ing her? Katrina could hardly wait for Antje and Mayke 
and Jannetje to take their departure that she might tell 
her mother of her own meeting with Jan. 

Finally the three children trooped off home in their big 
wooden shoes. Then came preparations for supper. 

To Greta, unaccustomed to being allowed in the kitchen, 
it was a great treat to pare the potatoes and slice the bread. 

“Tis little like the dinner I sat down to that first night 
in your house,” Katrina laughed, as she drew up the chairs 
about the plain wooden table and lighted the oil lamps. 
“See, Greta, here one needs but one knife and fork and 
spoon with which to eat one’s supper.” 

“T am so hungry I could eat with my fingers,” Greta 
replied, as she set a blue and white bowl of old Delft, filled 
with freshly made cheese, upon the table. 

Then Vrouw Rijs, bearing a platter of fat herring, smok- 
ing hot, and another of potato salad, bade the two girls 
take their seats. Seating herself at the head of the table, 
the good woman served them bountifully to all the food 
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that was upon it. Never was a supper more enjoyed than 
this one. There was no pomp and ceremony about it! 
Greta passed the pickles to Vrouw Rijs, and Katrina passed 
the bread and cheese to Greta, and so forth and so on, until, 
in a miraculous manner, the supper was made to disappear. 

After supper there was the dishwashing to. do. Even 
in this Greta took great delight. | 

“Oh Katrina!” Greta said, as she replaced a bowl which 
she had wiped, upon the mantel, “what a fine picture of 
your Goosie Gander!” 

For a minute a tear glistened on Katrina’s cheek. 
Hastily brushing it away with a corner of her apron, she 
replied: 

“Indeed it is! It was Jan who painted it.” 

“Jan?” Greta repeated, plainly surprised. “I did not 
know that Jan was an artist. Why then did he work in 
the Cafe Brinkman?” | 

At this Vrouw Rijs looked up. “What do you mean, — 
lassie? Have you seen Jan?” 

“Oh, mother!” Katrina interrupted, “I have not yet 
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told you that I saw Jan, one day, in a cafe in Amsterdam. 
He was a waiter there.” 

“Yes, lassie,” Vrouw Rijs said, urging her daughter on. 

“T told him that Goosie Gander had been stolen and 
—and then Mevrouw Toorop would not let me say more. 
She liked not that I should talk to Jan in so public a place.” 

A little frown crept across Vrouw Rijs’ face. ‘What 
then?” she asked very gently. 

Then, at last, Katrina poured out her heart to her mother 
and told her how, day after day, she had watched for the 
coming of Jan. And only now had she heard from Antje 
that Pieter had seen him in Rotterdam. 

For a moment after Katrina had finished her story, 
Vrouw Rijs said not a word. She turned back to her pots 
and pans and began scouring them again. Then, suddenly, 
with a knowing smile upon her face, she said, ‘““Ay, daughter, 
sure enough, ’tis the fine clothes you wore that frightened 
Jan away. He is a proud lad for all his roughness. Have 
faith in him, little one, come what may, and, if his pride 
is big enough, he’ll come back to you some day in fine clothes.” 
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CHAPTER TEN 


A SUMMONS FROM THE QUEEN 


r NHE days of Greta’s visit passed swiftly. Never 
before had the little rich girl lived so happily. 
Scarcely ever were the words, “Do not do thus and 

so,” heard from the lips of Vrouw Rijs. To her heart’s 

content, Greta was allowed to help the good Vrouw with 
her baking, or Katrina with her dusting and scouring. 

That she might not harm her own beautiful clothes, 
Vrouw Rijs fashioned a jacket for Greta out of some pretty 
grey material, and Katrina loaned her one of her own woolen 
skirts, a white starched cap and a. blue-checked apron. 
Greta liked much to wear this costume, for then the village 
people did not stare at her so. 

A pretty picture she and Katrina made, thus jauntily 
attired, swinging along the dike, hand-in-hand. Greta was 
a little the taller of the two, and her eyes were a little bluer, 
yet it was Katrina who drew more admiring glances from 
the passers-by, for there was always a twinkle in her eyes 
and a smile upon her lips. All of the great good fortune that 
had come to her had spoiled her not at all. She went as 
gladly now, as she did in former days, to the humble 
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cottage of Vrouw Verreck to help care for her brood of chil- 
dren, or hastened across the meadow to carry a delicious veal 
loaf to Baas Witsen, long ill with a strange fever. 

Even had she known, as she and Greta were trudging 
one day to Baas Witsen’s, that her name was being men- 
tioned at that very moment in the Royal Palace, she would 
have continued on her way as willingly. 

Royalty was to visit Royalty in Holland this winter. 
The Queen, desiring to entertain fittingly, had ordered 
that a great carnival be held on the Y in Amsterdam, as 
soon as it was frozen over. A lady-in-waiting, who had 
attended the ice carnival held there the year before, had 
remembered the wonderful child who had skated with a 
white gander and won the grand prize. 

“She was like a radiant fairy, fallen from the heart of 
the moon,” the lady-in-waiting had said. 

With keen interest the Queen had listened to the story 
of the poor little fisher-girl and her marvelous gander, and 
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had given orders that the two of them should be commanded 
to appear at the Carnival. 

Katrina, quite unmindful that she was the topic of so 
interesting a conversation, went quietly about the cottage 
of Baas Witsen, putting it in order, stirring up the fire upon 
the hearth and setting the kettle to boil. 

It was the day before Greta’s return to Amsterdam that 
the Queen’s messenger arrived in Volendam. There came a 
pounding upon the cottage door right in the midst of lunch- 
eon. Baas Rijs, home from his cruise, went to the door. 
There stood a man in the Royal Livery, and in his hand 
he held a letter bearing the Royal Seal. His eye catching 
a glimpse of it, Baas Rijs said, ““Mejuffrouw Van Dyne, it 
is for you.” 

But as Greta came to the door, the man announced, 
“It is a letter for Juffrouw Katrina Rijs.” 

“For me!’ Katrina echoed, her mind leaping back to 
the time when’she had stood in the door to receive a mes- 
sage from Jacob, the Mayor’s man. 





The man bowed courteously. ‘From Her Majesty the 
Queen!’ and in the wink of an eye he was gone, and 
Katrina was holding in her hand the wonderful letter. 

“What can it be?” she cried, as her mother and father 
and Greta gathered close about her. 

“Open it!’ Greta whispered, eagerly. 

And so the crested seal was broken, and Katrina drew 
forthimaslectet. 

“Commanded to appear with her skating gander before 
Her Majesty the Queen,’”’ read Katrina. Then she stopped, 
too astonished to go on. 

Greta, clapping her hands together, exclaimed, “Oh, 
Katrina, Katrina, you are to skate with your gander before 
the Queen.” 

“But—I have no gander,” wailed Katrina. 

“A command from the Queen must be obeyed,” Vrouw 
Rijs answered quickly. ‘You will have to find another 
gander and set quickly to work to teach him to skate. What 
you have once done you can do again.” 

By nightfall the whole village of Volendam was seething 
with excitement. The Aanspreeker, making his rounds that 
day, shouted the news from the market place. 

The Aanspreeker was the official vender of news. He 
was a strange little man. About his shoulders he wore a 
short cape, and on his head he wore a wig and a queer steeple 
hat, from which floated long crepe streamers. 

Now as he shouted out his news, the village people began 
to gather about him. Even old Joost, hobbling along with 
his cane, hastened across the street to hear better what he 
had to say about the lassie Katrina. 

“Ay, but the lassie has no gander,” old Joost said, mourn- 
fully shaking his head. 

“True enough,” said another old man. “I had forgotten.” 

Then all the villagers put their heads together to see 
what they could do, with the result that they were soon 
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seen shuffling hurriedly off home—clatterty clack—in their 
big wooden shoes. 

The <Aanspreeker, deserted, looked about in surprise. 
Then, curious to know what was going to happen next, he 
hastened after Baas Boekman, the streamers on his hat 
sailing out straight behind him. 

Baas Boekman disappeared within doors of his red- 
roofed cottage, to reappear in a few minutes with a strug- 
gling gander tucked safely under his arm. Down along 
the dike the big Dutchman went. Soon other doors along 
the way opened, and out of them stepped other short- 
jacketed, broad-breeked men with ganders under arms. 

Imagine good Vrouw Rijs’ amazement when, upon 
opening the door of her own cottage a tittle later, she found 
herself confronted by ten men and ten ganders. And there, 
standing in the midst of them all, was the 4anspreeker. 

“What news?” cried out Vrouw Rijs, for the ganders 
were setting up an awful honking, and her voice could scarce 
be heard above them. 

“Her Majesty the Queen has done great honor to 
Katrina,” the Aanspreeker began. “Because they knew 
that Katrina’s skating gander had been stolen, the villag- 
ers here have come to offer their own ganders— 

“And a fine gander this one is,” interrupted Baas Boek- 
man. “Katrina can teach him to skate.” 

“But,” came another voice, ‘““my gander is younger and 
sprier. Let the lassie take mine.” 

“Indeed, no,” said a third. “This gander here won 
the prize at the show not long ago.” 

So insistent was each neighbor that his gander was the 
cleverest that Vrouw Rijs threw up her hands in despair. 
“Come, Katrina, come, Greta,” she called to the two girls, 
who were out in the stable with Baas Rijs and had not heard 
the great commotion. 

“Yes, mother,” Katrina answered, and in another 
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moment she and Greta were at the door, their eyes wide 
with astonishment. 

“°Tis a school for ganders you must have, lassie, and 
then choose from among them the smartest of them all,” 
Vrouw Rijs said to her daughter. 

Laughingly, Katrina promised to do her best. She 
would teach each one cf them, then take to Amsterdam 
the prize pupil. 

That night ten ganders slept in the stable. And two 
sleek black and white cows eyed them with none too friendly 
eyes, and wondered what it was all about. 








CHAPTER ELEVEN 


MYNHEER DE GROOT TO THE RESCUE 
De the first few weeks that he had spent in 


the big, noisy city of Rotterdam Jan had worn the 

soles from his shoes, tramping up and down over 
the cobblestones—north, east, south, west—searching, ques- 
tioning, asking of everyone he met if he had seen a snow 
white gander. But, as in Amsterdam, he found that the 
people soon began to look strangely at him and think that. 
he had lost his wits. So at last, with a feeling of despair, 
and because he no longer had money with which to buy 
food for himself, he went to work on board a dreary look- 
ing freight barge. 

Though Jan found plenty for his hands to do, he was 
not happy. He spoke seldom to those about him, prefer- 
ring to puff away on his long, black cigar. After working 
hours, he would go out upon the piers and sit by himself, 
lost in dreams. He liked best to think of the happy hours 

‘he had spent with Katrina and Goosie Gander out on the 
canal in Volendam. 

One day, as he sat dreaming in the late afternoon 
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sunshine, scarcely realizing it, he picked up a bit of charcoal 
from the dock and began to draw upon the granite slab 
before him a line or two, then another and another. 

He grew interested and got down on his knees and be- 
gan to work eagerly. How good it was to feel a picture 
growing beneath his hands! Yes, he had caught it—the 
picture he had dreamed of all these months. He had made 
it here on this bit of white granite, drawing boldly with a 
bit of black charcoal the figure of a dancing girl; and at 
her heels he had drawn the figure of a gander with long, 
graceful, curving neck and half spread wings. 

Having completed his picture, Jan sat back on his heels 
and gazed at it thoughtfully. Then suddenly he realized 
that someone had come up behind him. 

““Mynheer de Groot!” Jan exclaimed, staring in aston- 
ishment. 

The man smiled, a big good-natured smile. ‘Ah, my 
boy, I might have known. It is the daughter of the fisher- 
man who lives in Volendam that you have drawn here on 
the dock.” 

“Ja,” Jan replied simply, pleased indeed that the great 
artist had seen the likeness of his picture to Katrina. 

Mynheer de Groot gazed at the likeness and became lost 
in thought for so long a time that Jan stirred uneasily, fear- 
ing that in some way he had displeased the artist. 

“Where are you living, Jan?” inquired Mynheer de 
Groot, at last. 

Jan pointed his finger at a Dace painted barge near by. 
“There, Mynheer.”’ 

“Humph!” grunted Mynheer de Groot, as if he did not 
think much of the barge as a home. ‘“‘Come tomorrow to 
the Boyman’s Museum. I wish to talk with you.” 

“Yes, Mynheer,” Jan said eagerly, wondering what in 
the world the great man could have to say to him. 

It was not until three o’clock on the next afternoon 
that Jan was to meet Mynheer de Groot, but so excited 
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was he that he got no wink of sleep that night. He rose 
with the sun at dawn, stole quietly away from the barge 
and made his way up through the city. 

Toward noon Jan, standing before a coffee house, realized 
that he had not eaten since the night before. He went into 
the shop and bought himself a cup of coffee and a piece of 
rye bread, which he ate as slowly as he could, with his eyes 
on the big clock in the square. 

Never had the old clock moved so slowie but at last, 
in the manner of Dutch clocks, it was striking two with its 
half hour bell for half past two. With his heart thumping 
strangely Jan betook himself off to the Museum. He found 
Mynheer de Groot awaiting him at the entrance way. 

“Ah, my lad, now we can talk,’”’ Mynheer de Groot said 
when he found Jan at his elbow. “Come in and sit here 
beside me.” 

Jan did as he was told. 

“How old are you?” was the Mynheer’s first question. 

“Fifteen, Mynheer.”’ 

“Would you like to become a great artist?” 

“Yes, Mynheer,” Jan replied, trembling with excitement. 

After a little silence, Mynheer de Groot continued, “Are 
you willing to devote yourself to study, Jan?” 

“Yes, Mynheer.”” And now Jan’s eyes had grown as 
big as saucers. ; 

“You will not grow weary and change your mind after 
agbice. 

“Ah, no, Mynheer.”’ 

And there was something in the lad’s voice that told 
Mynheer de Groot that he had discovered in Jan the one 
thing the boy longed to do. ‘“‘Good, Jan! It is agreed then 
that tomorrow you shall come to my house and we will set 
to work at once.” 

Jan looked up gratefully. “I thank you, Mynheer. [ 
thank you.” And the face that had been as dull as a Gouda 
cheese smiled a broad happy smile. 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 


GOOSIE GANDER SPEAKS FOR HIMSELF 


One would scarce have recognized in the lad who 

knocked upon the door of Mynheer de Groot’s house, 

the next morning, the sullen Jan of the docks. He came, as 

Mynheer de Groot had told him, with his little bundle of 

worldly belongings, for during his student days he was to 
have a bed in the artist’s home. 

No longer now did Jan shuffle along with his hands in 
his pockets. Instead he walked quickly with a firm tread, 
and when he spoke to Vrouw Kolf, the housekeeper who 
opened the door for him, there was a sound of eagerness 
in his voice. 

Vrouw Kolf at first eyed the boy a bit askance, for his 
clothes were sadly worn and the soles of his shoes were 
nearly gone. It was not the first time that her master, out 
of the kindness of his heart, had taken into his home a 
strange lad. And there had been one who had not been 
grateful. However, the good vrouw invited Jan in, and 
showed him into a little room that was to be his own. She 
brought him, too, a cup of coffee, for his teeth were chatter- 
ing with the cold. 

So here, in the house of Mynheer de Groot, Jan set out 
to make a man of himself. The little spark of ambition 
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i Es IS strange what a bit of kindness can do. 


that Vrouw Rijs and Katrina had first aroused within him 
took firm root and grew. 

Mynheer de Groot was a hard taskmaster, but when 
Jan deserved it, he encouraged him with words of praise. 
With an ardor that surprised himself, Jan sat hour after 
hour on a hard stool with his drawing board before him, 
striving hard to imitate his master. At noon time Vrouw 
Kolf would summon them to the table and set before them a 
great platter of savory meat boiled together with vegetables. 
Mynheer de Groot was a hearty eater. Besides the meat, 
there would .be salad, fruit, and always a bit of preserved 
ginger. Sometimes, when Vrouw Kolf was in extra good 
humor, there would be a cake or a pudding to top off the 
meal. Jan, who had too often known the keen ache of 
actual hunger, flourished upon this diet. His cheeks lost 
their sallowness, and the little wrinkles that had come 
about his eyes vanished as if by magic. In a new suit 
of clothes, such as all the boy art students of the day 
wore, Jan indeed looked a promising lad. 

Well did Mynheer de Groot know that too much work 
is as bad for a boy as too little, so there were times when 
he would turn the lock in the door of the studio, and take 
Jan off with him to other parts of the city. 

There is much to see in Rotterdam. On every side, 
among the houses, above the roofs, between the distant 
trees, are the masts of vessels, flags and sails and rigging, 
for there are deep canals crossing and recrossing the city. 
Sometimes Mynheer de Groot and Jan would sit for hours 
watching the boats. Sometimes they would walk along 
the Boompjes, or go up into the Groote Kerk and look from 
its tower out over the city. They could see in the distance 
the chimney pots of the Hague, Leyden, Gouda and Delft. 
Sometimes they would stop to listen to the great organ 
in the church,-and once they spent an afternoon wander- 
ing about the Zoo. 

Then came a day when Mynheer de Groot, exceedingly 
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pleased with the progress Jan had made, said, ““Come, my 
boy! ’tis a fine day’s work you have done. Put away your 
brushes, and come with me to Dordrecht to the Kermis. 
Tis time we had a bit of play.” 

So to the Kermis they went. 

The town of Dordrecht was gaily decorated, and the 
streets were lined with booths and tents and cafes. For 
two days now the people of the town had been celebrating. 
They were wandering about the streets, dancing and shout- 
ing, riding in merry-go-rounds, and gorging themselves 
with fried dotjes (flounders), gerookten aalen (smoked eels), 
and the usual poffertjen and wafelen. 
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At one booth Mynheer de Groot stopped and ordered 
for himself and Jan each a sweet cake called droedertjes, 
for these cakes are baked only at the time of the Kermis. 

As Jan stood there eating his cake, he was much amused 
at the antics of a small boy who was dressed as a clown. 
He was shouting to the people and dangling in front of them, 
from the end of a fish pole, a wooden shoe. At first Jan 
could not understand what he was saying. Then suddenly 
his eyes grew big and he nearly choked upon the last crumb 
of his cake. In his excitement he caught Mynheer de Groot 
by the coat sleeve and whispered, “‘Listen, Mynheer to 
what the clown is shouting.” 

Again came the shrill voice. 


“Put two sfuivers in my shoe, 
And see what a skating gander can do.” 


Into Mynheer de Groot’s mind there flashed the same 
thought that had come into Jan’s. Could it be Katrina’s 
gander, stolen these many months ago, skating back of 
those bright tent walls? 

Pale with excitement, Jan elbowed his way through the 
noisy crowd, and Mynheer de Groot followed close after him. 


“Put two stuivers in my shoe, 
And see what a skating gander can do.” 


And down came the wooden shoe right in front of Jan. 
But Jan’s pockets were empty and he knew not what to 
do. He had not to wonder long, however, for into the shoe 
Mynheer de Groot dropped four stuivers. ‘The next minute 
Jan and the artist were standing within the big tent. 

The tent was built out over a small frozen pond. 
Crowded about the pond were many people—boys, girls, 
men and women, all dressed in holiday attire,—their eyes 
upon a big snow white gander. On the gander’s feet were 
a pair of skates. Near by stood a little man with a hooked 
nose and a sharp chin. In one hand he held a long whip. 

“Goosie Gander! Goosie Gander!” the words escaped 
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Jan’s lips as he pushed his way near the pond. 

Just then the little man raised his whip, and snapped 
it none too gently over the gander’s back. 

For two days and nights now the gander had skated to 
amuse the people who dropped their stuivers into the wooden 
shoe. He was tired and hungry and cold. And now at last 
he rebelled. 

Again the whip came down on his back. 

The gander opened his mouth wide, and an angry, hiss- 
ing sound came from his throat. Then before anyone could 
guess what was going to happen, the gander thrust his neck 
forward and seized the little man’s hand with his hard- 
toothed bill, and began beating the man with his great 
wings. With a loud cry, the little man tried to grab the 
bird’s neck with his free hand. 

Jan, realizing what he intended to do, shoved his way 
past a group of children, and racing across the ice, called, 
“Goosie Gander! Goosie Gander! Hist! Hist!’ 

Instantly the gander loosened his hold on the man, and 
his wings dropped to his side. 

“Honk! Honk!” came the joyful call of Goosie Gander. 

In a moment Jan was upon his knees, patting Goosie 
Gander and talking to him. Goosie Gander, in turn, was 
bobbing up and down and honk-honking softly. Jan had 
quite forgotten the world about him, until suddenly he 
heard the voice of Mynheer de Groot shouting, “Stop, thief!” 

Looking up, Jan saw the little hooked-nose man trying 
to make his escape from the tent. But, at Mynheer de 
Groot’s words, a big policeman grabbed him and held him 
there. Then Mynheer de Groot, addressing the people, 
told them the story of Katrina’s Goosie Gander, and of 
how he had been stolen. 

“Can you prove this is the gander, lad?” the policeman 
asked kindly. 

“Let the gander speak for himself,’ Mynheer de Groot 
suggested. 
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As if he had understood what had been said, Goosie 
Gander uttered a final hiss at the little hooked-nosed man, 
and then, honking joyfully, circled round and round Jan. 

“You have told your story well,’ the big policeman 
said to Goosie Gander. ‘“Take him home, lad,” he added, 
turning to Jan, “and I'll see to the man.” 

“Hurrah! Hurrah!’ shouted all the people, for they did 
not like the little man, and they did like the big, broad- 
shouldered lad with the keen blue eyes.: 

That night, when Jan and Mynheer de Groot returned 
home, Vrouw Kolf threw up her hands in despair. Strange 
lads in the house were bad enough, but a gander in her 
spotless kitchen was more than anyone could expect. 
Mynheer de Groot coaxed and teased, however, and at 
length persuaded her to allow the gander the run of the 
whole house. 

At supper, that night, there were three places set at 
the table, for Mynheer de Groot had insisted that Goosie 
Gander should eat with them. There was bran for the 
gander, heated, according to Mynheer’s orders, in scalding 
water, and there was a platter, too, of boiled vegetables. 

A man, a boy and a gander! Was ever such a funny 
company? And of them all it was hard to say which one 
enjoyed his supper the most. 








CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


JAN RETURNS IN FINE CLOTHES 


RETA would far rather have remained in Volendam 
and helped Katrina teach the ten ganders to skate 
than to journey away to America. But Mevrouw 

Toorop would not listen. to her pleas, and whisked her off 
to Rotterdam. 

While visiting her Aunt Mevrouw Van Essen in that 
city, Greta went one day to view some famous paintings 
in the Boyman’s Museum. She was accompanied by her 
cousins, Marta, Brenda and Wilhelmina and the maid 
Neltje. They were led about through the various rooms 
of the Museum by a white-haired guardian. In one room, 
as they entered, Greta caught a glimpse of a young artist 
sitting on a stool before a big canvas. How intently he 
worked! Upon his canvas he was making a copy of the 
picture before him. 

Greta went a little nearer to the lad, that she might 
glance over his broad shoulder and see the result of his work. 
Ah, what a fine copy! Surely the lad had a master’s touch. 
Such light and color! 

But why should the lad seem so familiar to her? A 
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little puzzled, Greta stepved forward that she might see 
his face better. 

“Jan!” the name fell from Greta’s lips softly. 

The lad looked up quickly. Had he heard his name 
spoken? Surely not by one of these handsomely dressed 
maidens. Again he fell to work. 

“You do not remember me, Jan? I am Greta Van Dyne, 
Katrina’s friend,’ Greta said, going nearer to the lad. 

Jan jumped to his feet. “Mejuffrouw Van Dyne, tell 
me, please, of Katrina,” he said eagerly. 

“You have not heard, Jan, of the great honor that has 
come to Katrina?’ Greta asked. 

“No, Mejuffrouw, I have not heard.” 

“The Queen has commanded her to appear at the car- 
nival with her skating gander. But, Jan, you know her 
gander was stolen. Now she must set quickly to work to 
teach another one to skate. A command from the Queen 
must be obeyed,” she ended, repeating the exact words of 
Vrouw Rijs. 

“Where is Katrina now, Mejuffrouw?” asked Jan, as he 
gathered up his paints and brushes. 

“She is at home in Volendam, Jan.” 

“Then I will go to Volendam at once,” Jan said, “‘for I 
have found her Goosie Gander.” 

“Found her Goosie Gander! Oh, Jan, where? But 
wait, let me introduce you to my three cousins Marta, 
Brenda and Wilhelmina Van Essen.” 

Marta, Brenda and Wilhelmina each dropped a pretty 
courtesy to the stalwart Dutch boy, and then gathered 
about him to hear the story of Goosie Gander. Though 
he had met many new friends since coming to live with 
Mynheer de Groot, Jan was still embarrassed in the pres- 
ence of newcomers. He would now have liked to run away 
to his room rather than stand before four pairs of blue eyes 
and tell of Goosie Gander. But the girls would not let him 
go until he had told them of his capture of Katrina’s pet. 
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It was a long story for Jan to tell and he was glad when 
it was over, and he could make his escape. 

Back in his own room there went flying through his 
mind, over and over again, the words, “You will devote 
yourself to study and let nothing come between you and 
your work?” It was the question Mynheer de Groot had 
asked him and his own answer had been, “‘Yes, Mynheer.”’ 

For a moment Jan hesitated. If he were to go to Volen- 
dam with Goosie Gander he would not have time to finish 
the copy of the picture he was making. And if he did not 
finish the picture, Mynheer de Groot would not like it, for 
should this copy show great merit, then perhaps he would 
_ be chosen for the scholarship at the Art School in The Hague. 

Poor Jan! He knew not what to do. He loved his work. 
Never before had he been as happy as he was now. Yet it 
was Katrina who had shown him the first bit of kindness 
he had ever known. When the others had laughed at him 
and his ragged clothes, she had played with him and taken 
him home with her to eat gingerbread and drink hot chocolate. 

Just then Goosie Gander came waddling into his room 
with a hoarse, “Honk! Honk!” 

With a little cry, Jan said, “Come, Goosie Gander!” 
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So many unusual things had happened to Goosie Gander 
this last year that he allowed Jan to carry him off without 
a word of protest. 

As he fled from the house with Goosie Gander in his 
arms, Jan met Mynheer de Groot. 

“Where are you going in such a hurry, lad?” the man 
asked kindly, for the boy’s face was pale, and there was a 
troubled look in his eyes. 

“To—to Volendam,” Jan choked out the words. 

“Running away again, Jan? What was it you promised 
me, my boy?” 

“Yes, Mynheer, I know, but the Queen has sent for 
Katrina to skate at the carnival and she must have her 
gander.” 

For a moment, Mynheer de Groot was silent, then he 
said, ‘““‘What good is a great man to the world if he has not 
a great heart? Go along, lad! Take the gander to Katrina. 
I had not told you;.but Mynheer Tuyn has seen your work 
and liked it well. He wants you to continue your studies 
here in Rotterdam; so go, and do not be troubled, my boy.” 

“Thank you, Mynheer,” and Jan, with his heart singing, 
made his way to the steam tram. 

There was no one to greet Jan and Goosie Gander when 
they reached the little fishing village. The two of them 
set off alone over the familiar cobblestones toward the red- 
roofed cottage that nestled in the shadow of the dike. 

It was a cold day. Though there was no snow upon 
the ground, there was ice upon all the canals. The pure 
air was delightful, and many skaters were coming out to 
enjoy it. 

Jan walked swiftly. How good it seemed to be back 
again! He passed close to old Joost’s mill, and then turned 
down a street that led him past Pieter’s father’s Inn. There 
in the doorway of the Inn stood a boy. He was very fat 
and lazy looking. It was Pieter Dirk. 

“Honk! Honk!” Goosie Gander cried out suddenly. 
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Piéter looked up. Then he puckered up his lips in a 
surprised whistle. ‘‘Donders!’ he muttered. “Jan and 
Goosie Gander!” 

But Jan did not hear Pieter. Nor did he see Antje, a 
little later, as she turned on the dike to gaze at him with 
wide staring eyes. Deep in his dreams, with his heart pound- 
ing wildly to think that, oh, soon he would be in the red- | 
roofed cottage by the dike with Vrouw Rijs and Baas Rijs, 
and perhaps, Katrina! Jan sped along his way. 

Coming at last to that part of the canal where he and 
Katrina had gone so often to skate, Jan suddenly beheld 
a funny sight. Upon the bank stood a portly, rosy-cheeked 
vrouw, wrapped in a great shawl. Before her on the ice was 
a lassie on silver skates with ten white ganders before her. 
The ten white ganders were floundering stupidly about, for 
upon their feet were little double runner skates, and the 
lassie was coaxing and scolding and laughing. 

“Katrina!” he called. 

“Honk! Honk!” shouted Goosie Gander. 

Katrina stopped short, then cried joyfully, ‘Mother, 
mother, Jan has brought Goosie Gander back to me!’ 

“Honk! Honk!” repeated Goosie Gander, and, waddling 
down upon the canal, he marched out in front of the ten 
ganders. “Honk! Honk!” he said, telling them to right 
about face and be off. “Honk! Honk!” 
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